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SOME   EARLY    CHRISTMAS   CUSTOMS. 


c.  M.  s.,  '03. 

Although  Christmas  Day  has  been  celebrated  since  almost  the 
beginning  of  Christianity,  the  first  celebrations  of  which  we  have 
any  definite  knowledge  are  those  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  There  was  no  uniformity 
in  the  observance  of  it  in  the  early  church,  the  time  varying  from 
January  to  April  or  May.  About  the  fifth  century  the  25th  of 
December  was  fixed  for  the  day  of  celebration. 

Long  before  the  25th  of  December  was  fixed  for  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  almost  all  of  the  heathen  held  festivals  at 
this  period.  They  regarded  the  winter  solstice  as  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  year,  the  beginning  of  the  renewed  life  and  activity 
of    the  power  of    Nature  and  of    the  gods  who  were  originally 
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merely  the  symbolical  personification  of  these.  Hence  many  of 
their  beliefs  and  customs  were  transferred  to  Christianity.  Part  of 
these  old  customs  were  adopted  because  it  was  impossible  to  wean 
the  converts  from  their  cherished  observances  and  partly  because 
the  early  Christians  believed  that  by  engrafting  the  rites  of  the 
Christian  religion  on  old  heathen  ceremonies  they  would  make  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  masses  and  win  more  converts. 

Among  these  are  the  customs  of  hanging  the  mistletoe,  burning 
the  yule  log  and  decorating  houses,  shops  and  churches  with 
greens.  The  last  is  a  relic  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  The  mis- 
tletoe dates  from  the  time  of  the  Druids,  to  whom  it  was  sacred. 
Their  worship  of  it  was  restricted  to  that  found  on  the  oak,  the 
favorite  tree  of  their  god  Tutanes.  They  believed  that  it  possessed 
a  wonderful  power  of  healing.  On  the  day  sacred  to  this  god,  the 
ancient  Britons  and  Druid  priests  went  out  with  great  ceremony  to 
gather  the  mistletoe.  When  they  reached  the  tree  on  which  it  was 
growing,  sacrifices  were  made,  the  first  one  being  two  white  bulls. 

The  burning  of  the  yule  log  began  with  the  Scandinavians,  who 
celebrated  their  feast  of  Juul  at  the  winter  solstice  and  kindled 
huge  bonfires  in  honor  of  their  god  Thor.  This  custom  was  one 
most  joyously  observed  in  feudal  times.  To  accompany  the  burn- 
ing of  the  huge  log  in  the  wide  chimney,  a  large  candle,  the  yule 
candle,  lighted  the  festive  board  during  the  evening.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  bad  luck  if  a  squinting  person  entered  the 
hall  when  the  log  was  burning,  or  if  a  bare-footed  person  came, 
and  exceedingly  bad  if  a  flat-footed  woman  arrived.  In  Devon- 
shire, England,  the  yule  log  consisted  of  a  fagot  made  of  nine  ash 
sticks  bound  with  bands  of  ash.  These  were  cut  several  days 
before,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  they  were  brought  t©  the  house  and, 
amid  great  merriment,  placed  in  the  kitchen  fireplace.  Around 
which  the  members  of  the  family  seated  themselves,  the  children 
being  allowed  to  sit  up  till  midnight.  Sports  of  all  kinds  then 
began,  jumping  in  sacks,  diving  in  a  tub  of  water  for  apples,  and 
jumping  for  cakes  and  treacle. 
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An  old  Devonshire  custom  consisted  in  the  offering  of  a  hot 
cake  and  cider  to  the  apple  trees.  After  the  farmer,  his  family 
and  friends  had  partaken  of  hot  cakes  and  cider,  they  proceeded 
to  the  orchard  and  placed  a  cake  on  a  limb  of  the  principal  apple 
tree  and  threw  the  cider  over  it.  Then  the  men  fired  guns  and 
pistols,  while  the  women  and  girls  shouted  either  of  the  following: 

"  Bear  blue,  apples  and  pears  enow, 
Barnfulls,  bagfulls,  sackfulls. 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah! " 

"  Apples  and  pears  with  right  good  corn, 
Come  in  plenty  to  every  one; 
Eat  and  drink  good  cake  and  hot  ale, 
Give  earth  to  drink  and  she'll  not  fail." 

In  olden  times  it  was  the  custom  at  court  and  in  the  house  of 
every  nobleman  to  appoint  a  master  of  ceremonies,  called  the  Lord 
of  Misrule.  His  reign  began  on  Christmas  Eve  and  continued 
until  candlemas  day  and  his  power  was  absolute.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  articles  drawn  up  by  the  Right  Worshipful 
Richard  Evelyn,  Esq.,  appointing  and  defining  the  duties  of  a 
Lord  of  Misrule  over  his  estate  at  Wotton:  "  Imprimis,  I  give 
full  leave  to  Owen  Flood,  my  trumpeter,  gentlemen,  to  be  Lord  of 
Misrule  of  all  good  orders  during  the  twelve  days;  and  also,  I  give 
free  leave  to  the  said  Owen  Flood  to  command  all  and  every  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  as  well  servants  as  others,  to  be  at  his 
command  whensoever  he  shall  sound  his  trumpet  or  music  and  to 
do  him  good  service,  as  though  I  were  present  myself,  at  their 

perils I  give  full  power  and  authority  to  his  lordship 

to  break  up  all  locks,  bolts,  bars,  doors,  and  latches  and  to  fling 
up  all  doors  out  of  hinges,  to  come  at  those  who  presume  to  dis- 
obey his  lordship's  commands.  God  save  the  king."  The  Lord 
of  Misrule  presided  over  gaming,  music,  conjuring,  dipping  for 
nuts  and  apples,  dancing,  fool  plough,  hot  cockles,  blindman's  buff 
and  similar  sports.  .      . .   , 
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In  Scott's  Marmion  we  find  a  very  graphic  picture  of  Christmas 
Eve  in  the  olden  time. 

"  On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  were  rung; 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  mass  was  sung; 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 
The  heir  with  roses  in  his  shoes. 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose. 
The  lord,  underogating,  share. 
The  vulgar  game  of  '  past  and  pair.' 
All  hailed  with  uncontrolled  delight 
And  gentle  voice  the  happy  night, 
That  to  the  cottage  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down! 

''  The  fire,  with  well  dried  logs  supplied, 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide; 

The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face. 

Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 

Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 

No  mark  to  part  the  'squire  and  lord. 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 

Bv  old  blue-coated  serving  man; 

Then  the  grim  boar's-head  frowned  on  high, 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green  barbed  ranger  tell. 

How,  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell; 

What  days  before  his  death  he  tore, 

And  all  the  bating  of  the  boar. 

The  wassail  round  in  good  brown  bowls. 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
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There  the  huge  sirloin  reelced;  hard  by 

Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas-pye; 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce, 

At  such  high  tide,  the  savoury  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in, 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din. 

If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 

It  was  a  hearty  note  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  murmuring  see 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery; 

White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made; 

But  oh!  what  masquers,  richly  dight, 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light! 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale; 

'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year." 
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HISTORIC   SPOTS   IN  THE  ALBEMARLE   SECTION  OF 
NORTH    CAROLINA. 


SUDIE  HARDING,   '03. 

Read  on  North  Carolina  Day,  November  28th,  1902,  at  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial 

College. 

While  only  traditions  of  this  historic  spot,  "  The  Albemarle 
Section,"  remain,  still  it  is  fitting  that  the  present  generation 
should  keep  these  traditions  ever  fresh.  We  should  hold  in  loving 
remembrance  the  stories  of  the  colonists  that  landed  on  this  shore 
and  started  the  history  of  the  Anglo-American  people.  The  Albe- 
marle section,  the  birthplace  of  North  Carolina,  is  also  the  birth- 
place of  America. 

To  mention  the  historic  spots  in  the  Albemarle  section  is  to 
mention  the  most  remarkable  points  in  North  Carolina  history. 

"  At  the  gateway  of  our  history  stands  Walter  Raleigh's  name, 
A  gem  of  purest  lustre  in  our  coronet  of  fame." 

In  the  year  1584  two  ships  were  sent  from  England  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh.  These  were  under  the  command  of  Captains  Armidas 
and  Barlowe.  On  the  fourth  of  July  they  landed  at  Roanoke 
Island  and  took  possession  of  the  land,  with  these  words:  "  We 
take  possession  of  this  land  in  right  of  the  Queen's  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty,  as  Rightful  Queen  and  Princess  of  the  same,  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  use  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  according  to  Her 
Majesty's  letters  patent  under  her  Highness'  great  seal."  These 
people  did  not  stay  here  long,  but  soon  returned  to  England, 
bearing  with  them  as  trophies  of  the  adventure,  two  Indians. 

The  glowing  descriptions  of  Armidas  and  Barlowe  enticed  others 
to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  new  world.  Other  colonies  were  sent 
over,  but  no  permanent  settlement  resulted. 
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In  1587  John  White  came  over  with  a  band  of  men  and  women. 
They  landed  on  the  northern  end  of  Roanoke  Island  and  founded 
the  *'  city  of  Raleigh."  This  company  of  people  was  composed 
of  men  of  skill  and  learning,  and  they  were  known  for  their  piety. 

In  the  company  was  Eleanor  Dare,    daughter  of  John   White. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  she  became  the  mother  of  the  first  white 
child  born  in  America.  They  named  her  Virginia.  The  resources 
of  the  colony  were  limited,  and  White  soon  returned  to  England 
for  additional  supplies.  Before  his  departure  an  agreement  was 
made  that  if  the  colony  should  have  to  move  from  their  home  the 
name  of  the  place  to  which  they  would  go  should  be  carved  on  a 
tree.  Political  affairs  detained  John  White  in  England  for  two 
years,  and  when  at  last  he  did  return  to  Roanoke  Island  there 
were  no  remains  of  his  colony  to  be  seen  save  the  word  "  Croatan  ' ' 
and  the  letters  "  C  R  O  "  carved  high  on  a  tree.  The  fate  of  this 
colony  was  never  known.  It  is  supposed  that  they  went  to  Croa- 
tan and  there  perished,  or  perhaps  were  killed  by  the  Indians. 

In  1653  Roger  Green  led  a  band  of  Virginians  to  the  shores  of 
the  Albemarle  Sound.  Fie  was  given  a  grant,  at  Chowan,  near 
the  Chowan  River,  as  a  reward  for  inducing  settlement  there. 
This  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  North  Carolina.  The 
present  town  of  Edenton  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  settlement. 

There  is  now  on  record  in  Perquimans  county  a  copy  of  the 
grant  made  by  the  Indians  to  George  Durant,  for  a  tract  of  land 
now  known  as  Durant's  Neck.  This  is  conspicuous  in  our  history 
as  being  the  place  in  which  the  first  North  Carolina  legislature  was 
held. 

Until  the  year  1663  this  country,  as  a  whole,  had  no  name,  but 
during  that  year  the  country  between  Virginia  and  the  Cape  Fear 
River  received  as  its  name  the  "  county  of  Albemarle,"  in  honor 
of  General  Monk,  who  was  afterward  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

In  1705,  Bath,  the  first  town  in  the  State,  was  incorporated. 
The  greatest  attraction  in  that  town  now  is  its  old  Episcopal 
church,   the  oldest  in  the  State.     The  brick  was  imported  from 
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England.  The  palace  of  Governor  Eden  was  also  situated  there. 
It  stood  near  the  river,  and  a  subterranean  passage  led  from  the 
palace  to  the  river,  through  which  Governor  Eden,  from  Edward 
Teach,  more  commonly  known  as  Black  Beard,  the  pirate,  received 
goods  that  had  been  seized  on  the  high  seas.  After  the  battle  of 
Lieutenant  Maynard  and  Teach,  at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  Maynard  car- 
ried the  head  of  Teach  on  the  bow  of  his  boat  to  Bath  and  placed 
it  on  exhibition. 

In  1705,  Edenton,  a  little  village,  was  slowly  growing.  Later 
on,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  it  became  the  centre  of  royalty 
in  North  Carolina.  Yet  it  was  here  that  the  vestrymen  of  St. 
Paul's  church  drew  up  a  declaration  only  a  month  after  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration,  declaring  that  Great  Britain's  attempts  to 
exercise  her  claims  by  force  would  be  resisted  to  the  utmost. 
Here,  also,  at  a  later  day,  was  held  the  first  Woman's  Indignation 
Meeting,  known  as  the  "  Edenton  Tea  Party." 

But  there  were  sad  days  for  Albemarle  long  before  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  In  1711  the  most  horrible  event  in  her  history  occurred. 
There  had  been  occasional  disturbances  of  local  character  between 
the  Indians  and  the  white  men.  On  the  night  of  September 
22,  the  Tuscarora's,  the  largest  Indian  tribe,  and  other  smaller 
ones,  rose  as  one  body,  fell  upon  the  defenseless  people,  and  slew 
them  in  a  most  merciless  manner.  Old  men  and  infants  alike  were 
murdered.  The  few  survivors  fled,  leaving  their  dead  unburied. 
A  little  colony  of  Swiss  had  sprung  up  at  New  Bern.  While  a 
company  of  men  were  locating  this  land  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians  and  captured.  In  the  meantime,  messengers  went  to  Vir- 
ginia to  get  help,  and  accordingly  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
effected  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians.  At  the  same  time, 
Colonel  Barnwell,  of  South  Carolina,  arrived  with  his  troops, 
attacked  the  Indians  at  Fort  Barnwell,  near  New  Bern,  and  sub- 
dued them.  In  this  massacre  Lawson,  the  first  historian  of  North 
Carolina,  was  killed. 

Many  other  thrilling  events  might  be  told  of  the  early  days  of 
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the  county  of  Albemarle,  but  even  this  account  of  her  historic 
spots  shows  just  cause  why  we  should  be  proud  of  our  State,  the 
birthplace  of  our  country. 


WILLIAM    DRUMMOND. 


JULIA  GRAY  HAMLIN,  '04. 

Read  on  North  Carolina  Day,  November  28th,  1902,  at  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial 

College. 

In  1663,  the  colonists,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  region 
around  the  Albemarle  Sound,  had  increased  in  number  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Lords  Proprietors  determined  to  give  them  a  regu- 
lar government.  Accordingly,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  William  Drummond 
was  commissioned  the  first  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Of  Drummond' s  early  life,  we  know  comparatively  little.  A 
native  of  Scotland,  he  came  to  Virginia  when  quite  young  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  was 
practicing  law  at  Jamestown.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
was  a  man  of  some  wealth  and  no  little  importance. 

His  term  of  office  was  to  be  three  years,  with  the  promise  of 
re-appointment  if  his  conduct  gave  satisfaction.  For  salary,  he 
was  to  have  what  he  might  be  able  to  collect  out  of  the  scattered 
population.  Should  this  prove  insufficient,  he  was  to  have,  for  a 
short  time,  the  sole  profit  of  the  trade  in  furs.  It  is  to  his  credit 
that,  possessing  so  much  power,  he  left  the  colony  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  .  During  his  administration  the  population  increased  and 
the  people  were  contented. 

Of  the  events  in  Governor  Drummond' s  life  during  his  stay  in 
Albemarle,  we  know  little.      While  Virginia  has  preserved  a  fairly 
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accurate  account  of  his  deeds  as  a  citizen  of  that  colony,  North 
Carolina  has  kept  no  record  of  his  private  or  official  acts.  A 
brief  mention  of  his  name  in  two  or  three  letters  is  the  only  writ- 
ten record  of  his  service  during  these  years. 

In  one  of  these  letters  he  is  referred  to  as  "  Our  noble  Gover- 
nor." We  believe,  however,  that  his  rule  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  most  probably  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  colony,  as  the  people  whom  he  was  sent  to  govern 
never  failed  to  offer  resistance  to  tyranny  in  any  form.  One  of 
Governor  Drummond's  first  duties  was  to  arrange  the  terms,  on 
which  the  early  setders  should  hold  the  lands,  of  which  they  had 
taken  possession.  These  settlers  had  established  themselves  in 
the  Albemarle  region  some  years  before  it  was  given  to  the  Lords 
Proprietors.  That  Drummond  should  have  been  able  to  arrange 
matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  settlers  and  Proprietors,  is  in  itself  a 
tribute  to  his  wisdom,  tact  and  ability. 

In  1667  Drummond  returned  to  Jamestown,  Va. ,  to  live.  His 
life,  for  a  few  succeeding  years,  seems  to  have  been  a  quiet  one, 
for  we  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1675,  when  the  troubles  in  Vir- 
ginia, known  as  Bacon's  Rebellion,  commenced.  He  thsn  mani- 
fested the  characteristics  of  the  liberty-loving  Scots. 

Recognizing  the  justice  of  Bacon's  resistance,  he  boldly  joined 
him  in  open  rebellion  to  the  tyranny  of  the  royal  Governor.  In 
making  this  choice,  he  was  prompted  by  no  hope  of  ultimate  per- 
sonal advantage.  He  realized  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
for  him  and  he  was  willing,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  his  own  per- 
sonal happiness  for  the  vindication  of  his  principles.  His  position 
and  wealth,  as  well  as  his  natural  ability,  gave  him  a  place  of 
prominence  among  the  insurgents.  He  was  the  trusted  counsellor 
of  Bacon.  It  was  perhaps  due  to  his  influence  that  the  rebels 
chose  "Carolina"  as  their  watchword.  It  was  Drummond  who 
suggested  the  deposition  of  the  Vii  ginia  Governor  and  offered  to 
find  precedent  for  it  in  the  annals  of  that  colony.  He  applied  the 
torch  to  his  own  house  lest  it  should  afford  shelter  to  the  royalists. 
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In  all  his  noble  efforts  he  was  ably  sustained  by  his  wife,  Sarah 
Drummond,  who  in  personal  courage  was  not  inferior  to  her  hus- 
band. Because  of  her  active  sympathy  for  his  creed  she  was 
denounced  by  Berkeley  as  a  "  wicked  and  notorious  rebel." 

Drummond  identified  himself  so  completely  with  the  cause  of 
the  people  that  he  incurred  the  intense  hatred  of  the  Virginia 
tyrant,  who  believed  him  to  be  the  "  original  cause  of  the  whole 
rebellion."  When  Berkeley's  proclamation  of  pardon  was  issued, 
among  those  who  were  excluded  from  its  benefits  was  William 
Drummond. 

When  he  realized  that  the  rebellion  was  a  failure  he  indulged  in 
no  useless  regrets  nor  did  he  make  any  servile  appeal  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  clemency,  but  met  his  fate  with  courage  and  dignity. 
He  was  brought  before  Berkeley,  tried  and  executed  within  two 
hours  after  his  capture. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  first  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
was  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  We  like  to  think  that  his 
natural  love  of  freedom  and  his  hatred  of  tyranny  were  increased 
by  his  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Albemarle,  and  that  his 
subsequent  acts  may,  to  some  extent,  have  been  influenced  by  the 
colony,  which  Bancroft  declares  was  the  ' '  freest  of  the  free. ' ' 

His  memory  is  preserved  in  North  Carolina  by  a  cape  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Chowan  county,  as  it  is  in  Virginia  by  the 
beautiful  lake  in  the  centre  of  Dismal  Swamp.  He  deserves  to  be 
held  in  reverence  and  esteem  along  with  the  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution, who  gave  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
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MY  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  AS  A  TEACHER. 


MAGGIE  A.  BURKETT,  '04. 

I  had  my  first  and  only  experience  in  teaching  three  years  ago 
in  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina.  The  school  was 
private  and  lasted  but  three  months.  It  opened  the  first  Monday 
in  July  and  closed  the  last  day  of  September — just  in  time  for  me 
to  return  to  the  Normal  that  fall. 

Sunday  afternoon,  before  I  began  on  Monday  morning,  I  went 
to  my  field  of  labor.  I  spent  the  night  at  a  very  pleasant  place, 
convenient  to  the  schoolhouse,  and  was  so  favorably  impressed 
with  my  host  and  hostess  that  I  determined,  if  they  would  have 
me,  to  board  with  them.  On  expressing  my  desire,  they  con- 
sented, and  before  starting  to  school  that  morning  all  necessary 
arrangements  were  made. 

A  walk  of  about  half  a  mile  brought  me  to  an  old,  dilapidated 
log  cabin.  This,  I  learned,  was  the  schoolhouse.  It  stood  upon 
a  knoll  about  fifty  yards  from  a  little  creek.  It  was  enough  to 
give  one  a  genuine  case  of  the  blues  to  look  at  it  from  a  distance, 
to  say  nothing  of  having  to  spend  three  months  in  it.  At  one 
end  of  the  house  was  a  great  stone  chimney;  at  the  other  end,  an 
immense  white  oak  tree.  In  the  front  were  the  door,  and  two 
"  six-paned  "  windows,  while  the  back  contained  neither  door  nor 
windows.  The  only  articles  inside  were  a  small  table,  one 
chair  for  the  teacher,  and  seven  large  wooden  benches  for  the 
pupils.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall,  just  opposite  the  door,  there 
was  a  small  blackboard,  the  only  one  in  the  room. 

In  this  house  I  opened  school.  There  were  thirty  pupils  pres- 
ent at  the  opening,  some  of  whom  were  four  years  old,  while  the 
oldest  was  sixteen.  I  had  no  opening  exercises.  I  simply  called 
them  in,  gave  them  seats  and  made  a  brief  talk,  telling  them  that 
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we  were  there  to  help  each  other,  and  to  do  what  was  riq^ht.  Then 
I  proceeded  to  classify  them,  which  was  no  easy  task,  for  I  think  I 
never  saw  so  many  different  kinds  of  books  among  so  few  pupils. 
Out  of  the  whole  school  the  largest  class  I  had  was  one  of  seven, 
in  "  Holmes'  Fourth  Reader."  The  same  seven  were  in  a  spell- 
ing class  also.  The  remaining  twenty-three  pupils  were  either 
alone,  or  in  classes  of  two  or  three. 

The  close  of  the  first  week  found  me  getting  along  so  nicely 
that  I  decided  teaching  was  my  profession.  In  a  week  or  two  I 
had  changed  my  mind,  and  wished  that  I  had  never  heard  of  a 
school,  and  especially  that  I  had  never  heard  of  that  particular 
one.  There  was  one  large  boy  in  school  who  made  life  miserable 
for  us.  After  exhausting  upon  him  all  the  various  modes  of  pun- 
ishment known  to  me,  and  all  to  no  effect,  the  last  thing  to  which 
I  resorted  was  to  expel  him.  After  this  I  had  no  more  trouble, 
and  enjoyed  the  remaining  weeks, 

Though  in  the  main,  I  found  my  work  pleasant,  I  was  glad  when 
the  last  day  came.  The  regular  exercises  were  suspended  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  after  a  few  appropriate  recitations  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock  I  closed  the  door  and  I  was 
most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be  once  more  myself  a  pupil. 
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TWO   SIDES   TO   A    QUESTION. 


STF.LLA  BLOUNT,   '06. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  June  and  the  Boy  was  very  tired.  He  sat 
down  by  the  roadside  and  fanned  himself  with  his  ragged-brimmed 
straw  hat.  Not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The 
drowsy  hum  of  insects  floated  to  him  on  the  hot  breath  of  the 
south  wind,  and  the  tinkle  of  a  cow  bell  sounded  faintly  far  down 
the  shady  road. 

Yes,  the  Boy  was  very  tired  indeed;  he  sighed  softly  and  wished 
in  his  heart  that  he  could  lie  down  in  the  long  grass  and  die. 
Then  when  Mary  Lou  came  along  to  school  next  morning  she 
would  find  him  there  with  his  hair  all  wet  with  the  night  dew  and 
a  sad,  broken-hearted  smile  on  his  lips.  And  Mary  Lou  would  be 
sorry  that  she  had  made  a  face  at  him  behind  her  spelling  book 
yesterday  in  school,  and  that  she  had  sat  on  the  same  log  with  Bill 
Jones  at  dinner  time  and  had  given  him  one  of  her  molasses  cakes 
to  eat.  Mary  Lou  would  wish  she  had  never  seen  Billy  Jones,  and 
she  would  wish  that  the  Boy  would  not  be  dead  any  more,  so  she 
could  dig  worms  for  his  hook  when  he  went  fishing  in  the  big 
pond.  She  would  cry  maybe  and  take  out  the  red-bordered  hand- 
kerchief he  had  given  her  to  wipe  her  eyes  on. 

But  the  Boy  was  not  dead,  neither  did  he  feel  like  he  could  die, 
even  if  he  tried,  and  he  drew  a  deep,  deep  sigh.  The  sun  sank 
slowly  behind  the  western  pines,  and  the  katydids  began  their  eve- 
ning chorus.  The  Boy  remembered  suddenly  that  the  cows  must 
be  driven  up.       He  rose  slowly  and  limped  away  in  the  gathering 

dusk. 

******** 

Mary  Lou  sat  meditatively  swinging  her  brown  legs  on  the  sec- 
ond limb  of  the  big  cherry  tree.     It  was  dinner  time,  and  the 
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noonday  sun  shone  down  mercilessly  on  the  little  country  school- 
house.  The  heat  made  the  little  girls  languid,  and  they  had 
abandoned  their  boisterous  games  and  were  playing  quietly  at 
thimble  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  great  oak.  But  Mary  Lou  didn't 
care  about  such  baby  games  herself;  she  preferred  her  own  com- 
pany in  the  cherry  tree.  The  boys  were  fishing  in  the  pond 
behind  the  schoolhouse.  How  Mary  Lou  wished  she  could  fish 
too!  But  she  thought  of  the  Boy  and  turned  her  eyes  away  from 
the  fascinating  spot  with  a  stern  determination  not  to  look  that 
way  again. 

The  Boy  had  insulted  Mary  Lou  last  Monday.  He  had  called 
her  a  cry  baby  because  she  cried  when  Sammy  Brown  threw  water 
all  over  her  clean,  starched  gingham  apron.  When  the  Boy 
called  Mary  Lou  a  cry  baby  she  threw  dirt  in  his  face,  and  he 
crooked  both  of  his  dirty  forefingers  at  her  and  said  her  neat  braids 
of  hair  looked  like  pig  tails.  Then  Mary  Lou  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  wept.  And  that  wasn't  the  only  reason  Mary  Lou  couldn't 
fish  in  company  with  the  Boy.  One  day  not  long  ago  he  had 
brought  some  nice  slim  reeds  to  school  and  he  gave  Emmy  Louise 
two  of  the  very  nicest  ones  to  blow  soap  bubbles  with.  Mary  Lou 
had  wanted  a  nice  reed  for  a  long  time,  but  she  wouldn't  have 
taken  even  the  shortest  one  if  the  Boy  had  offered  it  to  her. 

Altogether  the  Boy  was  the  most  despicable  person  Mary  Lou 
had  ever  seen.  Who  but  he  w^ould  be  so  mean  as  to  offer  Emmy 
Louise  a  bite  of  peppermint  right  before  Mary  Lou's  very  eyes? 
Who  but  the  Boy  could  be  so  low  in  principle  as  to  tell  Mary  Lou 
she  had  freckles  and  a  pug  nose  ?  A  great  lump  arose  in  her 
throat;  she  bowed  her  head  on  a  friendly  branch  and  wept  softly  to 
herself.  She  remembered  a  time  when  the  Boy  used  to  bring  her 
chewing  gum  and  gum  drops  to  school,  a  time  when  he  bore  the 
marks  of  battle  on  his  nose  gained  in  violent  defense  of  her  when 
the  other  fellows  teased  her.  The  school  bell  began  to  ring;  Mary 
Lou  wiped  her  eyes  on  the  corner  of  her  apron  vowing  she  would 
never,  never  forgive  the  Boy  so  long  as  she  lived.     Such  is  life! 
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OLD   AUNT   JINNY. 


IDA    HANKINS,    '03. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  Old  Aunt  Jinny,  as  she  is  called  by  all 
who  know  her,  belonged  to  a  family  of  Smith's.  After  she  was 
freed  she  remained  faithful  to  her  "white  people,"  and  if  we 
should  visit  the  Smith's  today  she  would  give  us  a  hearty  welcome. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw  Aunt  Jinny.  On  being 
told  whose  daughter  I  was  she  took  my  hand  in  hers  and  began  to 
shake  it  until  it  seemed  that  it  must  come  off.  She  gazed  steadily 
into  my  face  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  said,  "  Well,  if  you  ain't 
the  spit  image  of  yo'  ma."  In  answer  to  the  question  I  asked 
her,  she  said:  "  Know  yo'  ma?  Co'se  I  does.  I  remember  when 
she  was  born.  Why,  didn't  yo'  grandpa  live  jes  a  half  a  mile  up 
the  road  from  where  Marse  Calvin  lived  ?  And  didn'  t  I  go  over 
there  purty  nigh  every  day  to  fetch  the  news?"  "Marse  Cal- 
vin "  was  father  to  the  present  Mrs.  Smith.  With  a  promise  that 
"  bimeby  "  she  would  tell  me  about  the  news  she  used  to  "  fetch," 
Aunt  Jinny  left  me. 

Aunt  Jinny  had  a  way  of  getting  her  quotations  somewhat  con- 
fused. She  had  heard  some  one,  referring  to  a  ragged  handker- 
chief, say  that  it  was  more  holy  than  righteous.  One  day  I  was 
talking  to  her  and  in  the  midst  of  our  conversation  she  said,  "  I 
jes  wish  you  would  look  at  me;  I  is  acting  jes  like  a  old  nigger. 
Here  I  is  a- talking  to  you  with  a  apron  on  what's  got  more  holes 
in  it  than  it  has  righteous. " 

One  day  I  found  Aunt  Jinny  sitting  in  a  low  chair  on  the  porch 
and  I  reminded  her  of  the  promise  she  made  me  a  few  days  before. 
Hugging  her  knees  and  rocking  back  and  forth,  she  began  to 
think  of  something  that  would  be  interesting  to  me.  Presendy  a 
smile  came  over  her  face.      Without  saying  a  word  she  sat  there 
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shaking  with  laughter  until  the  objects  about  her  rocked  to  and  fro 
and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  having  a  small  earthquake.  Finally, 
after  putting  a  stop  to  her  laughter,  she  related  to  me  this  incident, 
which  I  give  in  her  own  words: 

"  Well,  one  day  Marse  Calvin  he  sent  me  over  to  yo'  grandpa's 
to  unquire  adder  they  health.  The  nearest  way  to  the  big  house 
was  through  the  cornfield.  On  'tother  side  of  the  cornfield  was 
the  cow  lot.  Jes  es  I  got  to  dis  heah  cow  lot  I  seed  Jake  a-milking. 
And  what  do  you  reckon  dat  nigger  hed  done?  He  didn't  have 
no  better  sense  than  to  tie  dat  cow  to  his  own  foot.  Bimeby  de 
cow  give  a  kick  and  knocked  Jake  over  and  the  milk  bucket  on 
top  of  him.  'Fo'  he  could  git  up  de  cow  put  out  a-running  and, 
sir,  she  drug  dat  nigger  right  adder  'im,  and  she  didn't  mind  no 
mud  holes  nor  stumps  nuther.  De  cow  she  kep  a-running  'til  she 
passed  a  tree  and  she  went  on  one  side  detree  and  Jake  on  'tother. 
Jake  he  untied  dat  rope  quick  and  then  he  up  and  run  fit  to  kill 
hisself.  I  hollowed  out,  'What  you  running  fer  ?  You  ain't 
scairt  now,  is  you  ? '  He  said  no,  he  was  running  to  see  if  he  was 
alive." 

When  Aunt  Jinny  reached  this  point  in  her  story  someone 
called  her,  and  with  a  promise  to  come  back  to  me  later,  she  was 
gone. 
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MADEMOISELLE    PAPA. 


BY  PAUL  CELIERES. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Catherine  Easley  Pace,  '02. 

Every  morning  when  the  workmen  employed  in  the  mine  gath- 
ered around  the  "  Berard  Well  "  to  answer  roll  call,  the  last  to 
arrive  was  always  a  large,  heavy-built  and  happy  man,  who  led  by 
the  hand  a  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years.  It  was  Michel 
Pierrou  and  his  daughter. 

Before  stepping  upon  the  platform  of  the  well  the  man  would 
lift  the  child  in  his  arms,  kiss  her  on  both  cheeks,  and  then  place 
her  again  on  the  ground.  The  child  would  say,  "  Au  Revoir, 
Papa!"  When  he  was  on  the  platform,  she  would  look  at  him 
with  her  two  large  eyes,  steady,  astonished  and  anxious,  and 
would  keep  repeating  •'  Au  Revoir,  Papa!  " 

At  the  sound  of  the  bell,  which  announced  the  descent,  she 
would  clasp  her  hands,  interlace  her  fingers,  and  repeat  only  this 
one  word,  "Papa,"  and  when  very  sure  that  Papa  could  no 
longer  hear  her,  she  would  run  off  to  school  to  stay  there  during 
the  day. 

When  evening  came  she  was  the  first  at  the  opening  of  the  well 
from  which  Michel  Pierrou  was  always  the  first  to  come.  As  on 
her  departure,  he  would  lift  the  child  in  his  arms  and  she  would 
cling  to  him,  saying,  "Papa!"  All  the  brightness  of  her  little 
soul  would  shine  forth  in  the  dazzling  light  of  her  smiles  and  her 
glance.  They  had  so  often  heard  her  repeat  those  two  syllables; 
they  had  been  so  struck  by  the  strange,  strong  love,  which  she 
unconsciously  showed,  that  they  had  surnamed  her  Mademoiselle 
Papa. 

And  truly  never  was  a  surname  better  suited.  Her  father  was 
everything  to  her.      Her  mother  had  died  a  long  time  agb,  a  very 
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long  time  ago;  she  had  only  her  father.  In  all  the  remembrances 
of  her  infancy,  it  was  of  him  that  she  thought.  For  the  child  his 
rough  hands  had  been  smooth,  his  harsh  countenance  had  been 
kind,  and  for  her  the  man  had  become  mother  and  companion  at 
the  same  time.  Ah!  how  she  loved  her  father  and  how  frightened 
she  was  each  morning  when  she  saw  him  go  down  in  this  yawning 
gulf,  whose  bottom  could  not  be  seen. 

One  day  a  miner,  a  brave  man,  however,  took  the  fancy  of 
holding  her  over  the  edge  of  this  well,  and  before  this  dark,  bot- 
tomless abyss,  as  far  as  one's  eye  can  see,  she  gave  a  cry  of  terror 
and  jumped  back.  "  Papa  is  going  down  there,"  thought  she. 
*'  Oh,  if  he  should  not  return." 

And  that  day,  when  Michel  took  her  in  his  arms  as  usual,  and 
embraced  her,  she  clung  closer  than  ever  to  his  neck,  and  said  to 
him  in  an  undertone,  "  You  will  come  back, won't  you,  Papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  little  girl." 

"  There  is  no  danger?  say  so,  Papa." 

"  Why,  no,  faint  heart." 

"  Can  one  not — die  down  there  ?  " 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Michel,  laughing.  "  I  shall  not  die  without 
telling  you  of  it." 

"  Ah— Au  Revoir,  Papa!  " 

What  he  said  was  as  the  Gospel  to  her,  and  almost  reassured, 
she  went  away  to  school.  But  the  remembrance  of  that  black 
abyss,  into  which  her  eyes  had  peered,  did  not  leave  her,  and 
because  she  was  so  frightened  every  morning.  She  would  tremble 
every  afternoon;  she  was  always  afraid  that  from  these  mysterious 
depths,  into  which  she  had  seen  him  descend,  her  father  might  not 
return. 

O  presentiment — who  knows  ? 

One  day  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  an  explosion  of  gas  had 
taken  place.  In  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  tell  it,  the 
approaches  to  the  "  Berard  Well  "  were  examined.  On  all  sides 
could  be  seen  excited  men  running  about.  Of  all  those  buried 
alive,  how  many  should  be  seen  again  ? 
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Michel's  daughter  was  at  school.  She  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  and  moreover,  had  they  spoken  of  it  to  her,  would  she 
have  understood  ? 

Could  she  know,  poor  child,  what  was  an  explosion  of  gas  ? 
No!  But  at  her  age,  they  know  already  what  death  is.  They 
understand  at  her  age,  when  they  see  bodies,  pale,  dead  and  dying, 
scattered  upon  the  ground;  and  the  approaches  to  the  "  Berard 
Well ' '  were  strewn  with  them  when  she  came  that  afternoon  to 
look  for  her  Papa.  She  was  stupefied  for  a  mom.ent,  then  sud- 
denly she  recovered  herself;  she  had  seen  descend  into  this  place, 
those  living  men,  whom  she  knew  so  well,  and  who  had  so  often 
embraced  her — they  were  brought  up  dead.  Were  they  going  to 
bring  her  father  back — like  them  ?  This  thought  maddened  her. 
Her  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  she  ran  across  all  the  debris,  which 
they  had  drawn  up  from  the  mine,  crying,  ' '  Papa,  Papa,  Papa ! ' ' 

There  were,  indeed,  many  others  there,  who  were  crying  and 
calling  "  Papa,"  but  not  one  whose  voice  had  that  tone  of  despair. 
They  had  removed  the  others.  There  was  no  one  to  drive  her 
away;  they  let  her  run,  poor  child,  from  one  body  to  another, 
stopping  sometimes  before  a  disfigured  face,  as  if  recognizing  the 
one  for  whom  she  was  searching.  Her  father  was  not  among  the 
dead!     Confidence  came  back  to  her. 

She  was  quieted  and  looked  among  the  living.  No,  not  there. 
She  inquired.  They  had  not  seen  her  father.  Of  the  sixty  men 
who  went  down  that  morning,  forty-five  had  returned,  fourteen 
were  dead.  There  remained  only  one  to  be  found;  it  was  Michel. 
All  that  had  been  explained  to  her  she  understood  very  well,  and 
she  clapped  her  hands  as  if  they  had  said  to  her,  ' '  You  are  going 
to  see  him  again!  "  Ah!  She  hoped  very  much  indeed  to  see 
him  again!  Suddenly  she  remembered  what  her  father  had  said 
to  her  one  morning — "  I  shall  not  die  without  telling  you  of  it." 

Nothing  more  was  necessary  to  make  her  certain  that  her  father 
was  living.  Children  have  a  strong  faith.  They  do  not,  easily, 
give  up  an  idea  that  has  taken  root  in  their- minds.       Even  on  the 
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next  day — she  had  stayed  there  all  night — when  they  tried  to  make 
her  understand  that  everything  had  been  done,  that  she  would 
never  see  her  father  again,  thnt  they  explored  every  gallery, 
sounded  every  corner,  and  that  they  had  not  found  him,  she  shook 
her  head,  and  commenced  crying  and  saying,    "  Hunt  for  Papa!  " 

They  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  her.  For  forty  hours  had 
they  not  exhausted  every  means  ?  Without  doubt,  there  was 
something  strange  in  this  disappearance.  Living  or  dead,  they 
ought  to  find  Michel,  and  they  had  not  found  him.  With  the 
plans  in  his  own  hands,  the  engineer-in-chief  had,  himself,  directed 
the  search;  they  had  examined  closely  even  the  smallest  recesses  of 
the  galleries.  By  common  consent,  they  gave  up  and  admitted 
that,  in  the  terrible  upheaval,  caused  by  the  explosion,  the  unfor- 
tunate miner  had  been  buried,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  when 
or  how.  Industry,  as  well  as  man,  has  its  battles  and  its  lost  sol- 
diers lying  side  by  side  with  its  dead  soldiers. 

For  forty  hours  Mademoiselle  Papa  had  waited  restlessly,  but 
without  growing  weary.  She  started  toward  each  human  figure 
which  appeared  at  the  opening,  and  not  recognizing  the  one  for 
whom  she  was  waiting,  she  fell  back  with  a  deep  sigh  and  in  tears. 
They  had  tried  to  take  her  away,  but  she  uttered  such  cries  that 
they  had  allowed  her  to  stay  there.  They  thought  that  fatigue 
would  conquer  her.  But  to  the  weak,  whence  cometh  such 
strength,  in  the  critical  moments  of  life  ?  Ask  God,  it  is  His 
secret! 

On  the  third  day  the  child  was  still  at  the  orifice  of  the  wells. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  end  it,"  said  the  engineer- in- chief.  "  Come, 
be  reasonable,  my  child." 

"  Papa— Look  for  Papa!  " 

"  Alas — he  is  dead!  " 

"  No!"  She  said  no  in  such  a  tone  that  the^engineer  was  struck 
by  it. 

"  Why  no  ?  "  he  said  to  her. 

'  •  He  would  have  told  me. ' ' 
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"  Poor  little  one,"  murmured  the  engineer. 

He  made  a  sign  that  they  take  her  away,  but  she  clung  to  him, 
crying,  ' '  Papa  is  not  dead !  I  want  to  go  down  there !  I  will  find 
him!" 

They   carried   her  away   and   placed   her  under  good  care  at 
school.     An  hour  later  she  was  at  the  ' '  Berard  Well, ' '  and  placing  ' 
her  hands  on  the  engineer's  knees,  said  to  him,  "  I  want  to  go 
down  there!      I  will  find  him!"      The  engineer  was  a  brave  man 
and  he  pitied  her. 

"After  all,"  said  he,  "that  might  perhaps  be  better.  When 
she  has  seen  with  her  own  eyes  she  will  believe.  This  state  of 
affairs,  if  it  lasts,  will,  in  all  probability,  kill  her. "  And  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  and  signalled  to  the 
head  man  ' '  all  aboard ! ' ' 

Only  eight  years  old!  Even  the  thought  of  descending  into 
this  gulf  of  darkness  frightened  her!  But  how  she  loved  her 
father!  It  made  her  shiver,  however,  when  she  perceived  herself 
in  darkness,  when  she  felt  all  around  her  that  yawning  depth,  out 
of  which  arose  this  unsavory  air,  which  suffocated  her.  The  engi- 
neer felt  her  little  trembling  hands  stiffen  about  his  neck,  her 
golden  head  close  against  his,  and  two  little  tears  trickle  on  his 
neck.  When  they  reached  the  bottom,  she  freed  herself,  jumped 
to  the  ground,  and  leaped  straight  in  front  of  her,  crying, 
"Papa!  Papa!  " 

For  two  hours  she  was  exploring  the  galleries,  questioning  the 
men,  whom  she  knew,  knocking  with  her  little  fist  against  the 
black  wall,  listening,  looking  and  searching  into  the  smallest 
nooks,  and  repeating  all  the  time,  "  Papa!  " 

The  engineer — also  a  father  to  her — who  had  followed  her  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  was  tired  of  explaining  to  her  what  he  had 
already  explained  twenty  times,  of  showing  her  what  he  had  shown 
her  twenty  times,  how  the  explosion  had  taken  place,  when  the 
explosion  had  taken  place,  what  they  had  done  to  find  the  vic- 
tims— and  the  child  questioning  him  continually,  kept  repeating, 
"He  is  living!     Hunt  for  him!" 
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As  at  the  opening  of  the  well,  she  would  have  stayed  there  three 
more  days,  if  they  had  not  taken  her  away  by  force  and  carried 
her  up. 

The  engineer  gave  orders  that  they  take  her  away  and  put  her 
in  school;  these  orders,  also:  that  if  she  came  to  the  "  Berard 
Well,"  they  must  prevent  her  from  descending  into  the  mine. 
Every  precaution  in  that  line  had  been  taken,  and  the  next  day, 
without  thinking  any  more  about  it,  while  inspecting  the  works  of 
the  mine,  he  felt  someone  seize,  abruptly,  and  pull  the  tail  of  his 
coat.     It  was  Mademoiselle  Papa! 

She  had  for  the  second  time  escaped  from  school.  Kept  away 
from  the  opening  of  the  well,  and  finding  no  one  who  wished  to 
take  charge  of  her  in  obedience  to  the  given  orders,  she  had 
slipped  under  an  empty  wagon  and  had  descended,  in  this  manner, 
into  the  mine. 

She  soon  related  all  and  obtained  his  pardon.  Five  minutes 
later  she  commenced  her  wanderings  as  on  the  day  before,  always 
full  of  hope;  she  sounded,  as  on  the  day  before,  the  wall  of  coal, 
passing  and  re- passing  the  same  place  twenty  times,  without  grow- 
ing weary  and  without  giving  up.  Already  they  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  her.  The  miners  would  follow  her  with  eyes  of  pity, 
shrugging  their  shoulders  and  saying,  "  Poor  little  Papa!" 

Little  Papa  looked  without  ceasing.  Suddenly  they  saw  her 
turn  pale  and  excited.  She  was  crying:  "  Down  there,  down 
there.  Papa ! ' ' 

"  What  down  there  ?  "  said  one  of  the  miners. 

•'His  blouse!" 

"Bah!     Where  is  it?" 

"  Down  there!" 

In  a  second  the  news  was  spread  about;  the  mine  was  in  an 
upstir.  The  child  declared  that  she  had  uncovered,  in  a  hole,  a 
piece  of  blue  linen  which  she  could  not  lift  up,  held  as  it  was  by  a 
large  piece  of  coal. 

"  Where  ?  "  they  asked  her  again. 
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She  retraced  her  footsteps,  followed  by  every  one,  hesitated, 
stopped  sometimes,  and  then  started  off  again. 

She  could  not  find  the  place  again.  All  the  pieces  of  coal 
looked  alike;  every  cavity  was  the  same  size,  all  the  galleries 
looked  the  same.  However,  she  was  very  sure  that  she  had  seen 
it,  this  piece  of  blue  linen.  Where  the  blouse  was,  the  man  ought 
to  be — Uving,  without  doubt — and  that  man,  it  was  her  father,  and 
she  could  find  nothing. 

One  by  one,  tired  out  by  this  useless  search,  and  persuaded  that 
this  poor  little  girl  was  only  excited  by  her  grief,  the  men  went 
away  and  returned  to  their  work.  But  scarcely  did  they  have 
time  to  take  up  the  pick  or  the  axe,  when  a  despairing  cry  called 
them. 

The  little  girl,  out  of  breath,  her  eyes  immovable,  mouth  open, 
her  hands  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  was  crying,   "  I  have  it!     I  have 

it!" 

They  took  her  away  and  examined  the  place.  Yes,  it  was  a 
piece  of  linen,  blue  linen.  It  was  his  blouse.  There  was  a  man 
there!  How!  Never  mind!  They  went  to  work,  and  such  strokes 
of  the  pickaxe  as  they  gave!  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
wall  was  beaten  down,  and  in  a  deep  excavation,  they  saw  a  man 
lying — it  was  Michel  Pierrou.  He  had  been  there  for  three  days 
and  four  nights ! 

Cries  went  up  on  all  sides,  but  above  all  the  others  a  cry  burst 
forth  from  the  lips  of  the  little  girl,  She  jumped  with  a  bound 
toward  the  body,  embraced  him  with  both  arms,  half  crazy  with 
joy,  crying  and  saying,  "  Papa!  Papa!  " 

He  was  very  sick,  poor  Michel.  Worn  out  by  the  privation  of 
air  and  nourishment,  he  came  to  himself,  only  to  faint  away  again; 
but  he  lived.  She  had  spoken  the  truth,  Mademoiselle  Papa. 
The  man  did  not  wish  to  die  without  telling  his  child  of  it;  and  the 
remembrance  of  her  whom  he  felt  to  be  living  there  above  him, 
doubled  his  strength.     He  had  conquered  Death ! 

Eight  days  later  he  was  pale  and  very  thin,  but  already  strong 
and  quite  ready  to  begin  work. 
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The  evening  before  he  was  to  take  up  his  work  again  in  the 
mines,  a  great  banquet  was  given  by  all  the  miners  to  Mademoi- 
selle Papa.  The  place  of  honor  had  been  reserved  for  her.  A 
great  hurrah  and  clapping  of  hands  greeted  her  when  she  entered, 
holding  Michel's  hand.  There  were  great  bursts  of  laughter  and 
hurrahs  in  honor  of  this  little  queen. 

And  do  you  wonder  how  this  little  queen  replied  to  all  this 
laughing  and  clapping  of  hands  ?     She  replied,  "  Papa!  " 

In  what  tone  and  how  did  she  say  it  ?  That  would  be  hard  to 
explain.  But  all  those  brave  men,  who  had  scarcely  ever  wept, 
will  tell  you  that  they  wept  that  day. 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 


The  shops  were  gay.  The  sleigh  bells  were  tinkling.  Glad 
young  folks  were  making  and  buying  gifts,  Happy  mothers  were 
planning  for  their  children's  joys.  Snow  flakes  were  flying.  The 
earth  sparkled  with  frost  as  young  eyes  did  with  delight. 

Jane  Fawcette  entered  her  sister's  home  where  she  had  deposited 
boxes,  bundles  and  baskets,  filling  the  small  house  with  promise 
and  the  mother's  heart  with  content,  because  of  the  coming  happi- 
ness of  her  little  ones. 

There  were  children  in  abundance  there,  but  the  father's  last 
"job"  had  been  lost  and  the  larder  was  too  scant  to  furnish  a 
Christmas  dinner,  -to  say  nothing  of  six  full  stockings  and  a  tree. 
Yet  it  was  all  there  for  these  babies'  needs:  drums,  and  dolls,  and 
horses,  a  bicycle,  a  train  of  cars,  a  gun,  a  piano,  a  real  Billy  goat 
with  his  wagon  and  harness,  candies,  nuts,  fruits,  tinsel  wreaths 
mingled  with  those  of  snowy  popcorn  on  the  tall,  graceful  tree, 
with  its  lighted  candles  all  under  a  fairy  lamp. 
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The  children's  excited  voices  rang  out  from  another  room,  where 
they  were  dancing  with  impatience  to  be  summoned.  When  all 
was  ready,  Jane  said:  "  I  shall  go  out  by  the  side  door,  then  let 
them  in." 

"  Can't  you  stay  ?  It  will  be  so  much  sweeter  with  you,"  plead 
her  sister. 

"No.  You  are  mistaken.  It  will  be  much  brighter  without 
me. 

*'  Why  do  you  allow  yourself  to  feel  such  things?  " 
"Don't,  Mary.     I  love  your  children.     I  thankfully  work  for 
their  happiness,  but  I  cannot  watch  it  to-night."    She  kissed  Mary 
warmly,  and  went  out  into  the  night. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  her  white  set  face,  Mary  sat  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  For  a  moment  she  did  not  see  the  fairy-like 
scene  about  her.  She  forgot  her  own  bairns,  who  were  now  stamp- 
ing in  eagerness  at  the  closed  door.  Far  back,  ten  years  before, 
she  saw  another  room  lighted  and  beautified  like  this  one—  -bright 
with  all  that  love  and  refinement  could  gather  for  the  happiness  of 
a  cherished  child.  She  saw  the  radiant  face  of  the  boy.  She 
heard  his  merry  laughter.  She  saw  his  dancing  figure  as  he  flitted 
from  one  to  another,  showing  his  treasures.  She  felt  his  warm 
arms  about  her  neck  and  his  dewy  kisses  on  her  face.  She  saw  the 
father  and  mother,  proud  and  tender.  Then  she  saw  the  still,  white 
form  of  the  boy  with  the  fair  rosebuds  about  him  in  the  white-lined 
casket.  She  saw  the  open  grave  and  above  it  the  hard,  whiteset 
face  of  the  mother,  and  she  remembered  that  her  sister's  face  had 
never  softened  since.  She  sobbed  aloud — then  remembered  the 
present — her  own  little  flock  at  the  door.  She  controlled  herself 
and  invited  them  in. 

Jane  Fawcette  returned  to  her  quiet  home.  There  the  light  was 
turned  low  ;  the  fire  had  died  out ;  the  furniture  was  in  grim  order  ; 
even  the  servant  had  gone.  She  sat  long  in  the  cold,  dark  house. 
At  last,  with  a  low  moan,  she  said  :    ' '  This  is  the  night  before 
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Christmas.  There  have  been  nine  just  like  it  and  there  are  likely 
to  be  many  more,  for  my  body  will  not  wear  out."  Again,  after  a 
pause  in  which  the  stillness  was  broken  only  by  her  sobs,  she 
started  up  :  "I  will  try  it.  He  might  be  nearer  to  me  than  I  know. 
He  might  become  visible.  Oh,  God  !  let  me  see  my  child,  if  but 
for  a  moment." 

She  had  bought  in  the  market  that  day  some  Christmas  greens 
for  herself  and  then  had  laid  them  by,  not  caring  for  the  mockery 
of  seeming  to  be  as  others  were.  Now  she  drew  them  out.  After 
lighting  lamps  and  making  the  fire,  she  wreathed  the  mantel,  chan- 
delier, walls  and  pictures.  The  portrait  of  her  boy  was  framed  in 
the  green  and  scarlet  of  the  holly.  Under  it,  she  made  a  bed  of 
violets  and  white  rosebuds.  From  a  closet  she  drew  a  little  trunk, 
old  now  with  disuse.  From  it  she  took  a  long  stocking  and  made 
sure  of  the  loop.  "  He  chose  this  one  because  it  was  large,  and 
made  the  loop  himself,"  she  said.  She  dropped  in  the  fruit, 
candies  and  nuts  as  she  used  to  do.  From  the  trunk  she  took  the 
toys  of  that  last  Christmas.  After  filling  the  stocking,  she  arranged 
the  books  and  larger  toys  on  chairs  and  a  table  under  the  mantel. 
The  toy  drum  hung  conspicuously  at  the  corner.  A  pair  of  red 
shoes,  and  bright  rnittens  gleamed  where  they  might  catch  the 
baby's  glance,  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes  in  the  crib  opposite. 
From  the  closet  she  brought  the  crib,  placed  it  close  to  her  own 
bed  and  spread  the  dainty  linen,  making  it  fair  and  sweet  as  it 
had  been  when  the  sunny  curls  and  rosy  cheeks  had  rested  there. 

When  all  was  ready,  she  said:  "  Now  I  must  go  to  bed  quickly. 
In  the  darkness  I  shall  see  him  in  his  bed,  and  just  before  day  he 
will  call  '  Mother '  and  run  to  find  what  '  Old  Santy '  has 
brought  him.  I  will  be  happy  to-night.  Before  Fanny  comes  to 
make  the  fire,  I  can  put  it  all  away  till  next  Christmas." 

She  felt  her  soul's  agony  and  she  felt  her  effort  to  soothe  it,  as  if 
she  had  been  trying  to  soothe  another.  She  was  never  more  sane. 
She  resolutely  would  not  look  at  her  baby's  bed,  his  toys,  all  that 
he  had  delighted  in  on  that  last  Christmas  night.     She  was  forcing 
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her  soul  out  of  the  present  into  the  lighted  memories  of  that  other 
time.  She  was  turning  to  lower  the  lamp,  when  from  the  night, 
outside  she  heard  the  call:  "Mother!  Mother!"  Her  blood 
turned  to  ice.  It  was  a  child's  voice,  and  to  her  freezing  brain  it 
was  that  of  her  boy.  Again  it  came,  "  Mother,  I'm  come!  "  Then 
a  baby's  sob  and  a  little  tottering  step  on  the  gallery  out  there. 
She  flew  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  A  tiny  form  muffled  in  a 
woman's  furs  stood  before  her.  As  the  light  fell  on  the  little  face, 
convulsed  with  cold  and  terror,  she  saw  big  tears  and  then  a  smile 
play  the  one  after  the  other.  "  The  man  told  me  my  mother  was 
here,"  the  little  one  said.  Jane  clasped  him  to  her  heart,  then 
peered  into  the  darkness,  but  she  saw  no  one.  No  glamor  of 
superstition  was  left  her.  She  divined  the  truth.  Here  was  a  for- 
saken baby  left  at  her  door. 

The  soft,  warm  arms  were  about  her  neck.  The  tender  kisses 
from  baby  lips  were  again  on  her  cheeks.  ' '  Where  is  my  mother  ? ' ' 
"  I  will  be  your  mother,  sweet  lamb."  He  clasped  her  tighter, 
and  said:  "  You  been  waitin'  for  me  a  long  time  and  your  head  is 
white. ' '  He  clung  to  her  and  shivered.  She  took  him  into  the 
lighted  Christmas  room.  He  clapped  the  tiny  hands  and  said  : 
"You  was  waitin'  for  me,  and  Santa  Claus  is  come,  too." 

This  and  many  more  Christmas  nights  Jane  and  the  boy  kept 
together,  he,  happy  as  children  are  who  are  fed  with  love,  she, 
thankful  for  this  anchor  to  her  heart,  which  was  fast  drifting  away 
from  all  human  joys. 
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AMONG   OURSELVES. 


On  November  1st  the  Sophomores  entertained  the  Freshman 
class  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Main  Building.  The  Administra- 
tion room  was  prettily  decorated  in  green  and  white,  which  are  the 
colors  of  the  Freshmen.  Here  the  Sophomore  President  and 
Vice-President  received  them  most  graciously.  Other  rooms  were 
draped  in  white  and  blue,  the  Sophomore  colors  this  year.  Puz- 
zling games,  beautiful  tables  filled  with  appetizing  dainties,  and 
generous  hospitality  towards  the  strangers,  filled  the  evening  with 
happiness  for  all  and  fairly  initiated  the  litde  home-sick  Freshmen 
into  their  college  career.  May  they  live  four  years  and  prosper  as 
collegians. 

THE  CORNELIAN  INITIATION. 

The  initiation  proper  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Curry 
Building.  Of  these  mysteries  the  world  is  not  to  know.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  new  members  will  not  forget  the  evening,  for 
theirs  was  a  hard  road  to  travel.  However,  all  are  happier  now 
for  having  passed  over  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  a 
chorus  from  Florodora,  "  Oh,  Tell  Me  Pretty  Maid,"  was  rendered 
by  twelve  members  of  the  Society. 

We  broke  away  from  old  customs  and  held  our  reception  outside 
of  the  college  walls,  in  the  parlors  of  The  Benbow.  This  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  a  novelty  was  afforded  us  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Benbow,  the  gracious  host  of  that  delightful  hostelry. 
The  street  cars  took  us  down  at  ten  o'clock.  At  the  hotel  we 
were  hospitably  received  by  Miss  Boddie  of  the  Faculty,  assisted 
by  Katherine  Nash,  Rosa  Wells  and  Susie  Williams,  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

They  conducted  us  to  the  dining  hall,  which  was  decorated  with 
white  and  yellow  chrysanthemums.     The  banquet  was  laid  for  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  guests.  The  menu  cards,  showed  the  Society 
flower,  the  forget-me-not,  in  water  colors,  told  us  the  refreshments 
consisted  of  chicken  salad,  wafers,  salted  peanuts,  cheese  wafers, 
pickles,  cream,  cake,  coffee.  Over  the  coffee  cups  our  toastmis- 
tress,  Margaret  Perry,  proposed  a  toast  to  "  Our  new  members." 
This  was  given  by  Christina  Snyder  and  responded  to  by  Sadie 
Davis.  Miss  Perry  then  proposed  "  Our  guests, "  among  whom 
were  the  Cornelian  Faculty,  some  members  of  the  Adelphian  Fac- 
ulty, some  of  our  former  members,  Messrs.  Alfred  Scales,  Robert 
Douglas  and  others.  This  was  given  by  Edna  McCubbins.  Mary 
Moore  then  gave  a  toast  to  "  Mr.  Benbow,"  to  which  he 
responded. 

Shortly  after  midnight  the  cars  brought  us  back  to  the  Normal, 
a  throng  of  tired  but  happy  girls.  And  the  Cornelian  Initiation 
was  over. 

THE  ADELPHIAN  INITIATION. 

The  Society's  initiation  exercises  were  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  Main  Building.  They  were  attended  with  the  usual  antici- 
pated tremors  and  the  usual  remembered  pleasures. 

The  banquet  was  held  in  the  College  dining  room,  which  was 
brilliant  with  lights  and  Adelphian  colors,  red  and  gold.  The 
table  was  arranged  in  the  shape  of  the  Society  pin. 

The  reception  was  held  in  the  Administration  room,  though  the 
halls  and  several  rooms  in  the  building  were  open,  and  each  held 
its  quota  of  merrymakers. 

The  play  presented  called  forth  great  laughter.  Its  title  was, 
"The  Greatest  Plague  in  the  World."  Annie  Kizer,  Florrie 
King,  Maggie  Burkett,  and  a  few  others  took  the  parts,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Society  and  to  the  delight  of  the  audience. 

On  the  evening  of  October  21st,  Mr.  Vernon  d*  Arnalle  gave 
in  our  Assembly  Hall  a  song  recital  which  charmed  our  students, 
faculty,  and  quite  a  large  audience  from  the  city.  His  voice  is  one 
of  peculiar  depth  and  richness.       He  controls  it  well  and  though 
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having  no  intervals,  no  support  from  other  voices,  it  was  as  mel- 
low at  the  close  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening.  His  selections 
were  chiefly  from  the  masters,  but  his  rendering  made  them  appre- 
ciable to  the  untrained  ear  as  to  the  musical  connoisseur. 

The  occasion  was  not  only  pleasing,  but  profitable  in  an  educa- 
tional way,  and  our  students  may  well  congratulate  themselves 
upon  such  opportunities  for  culture. 

Mr,  d'  Arnalle  is  a  North  Carolinian  and  his  home  State  is 
proud  of  his  success  and  reputation.  His  present  home  is  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  is  winning  fame,  and  we  hope,  fortune  as  well. 

The  handsome  new  Grand  piano  was  placed  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
just  in  time  for  Mr.  d'  Arnalle's  recital  and  is  worthy  of  his  touch. 
We  are  all  as  proud  of  the  instrument  as  if  it  wer<^  our  very  own 
individually.     A  vote  of  thanks  is  due  the  Board  for  it. 

Mr.  Cloyd,  assistant  to  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  visited  us  on  the  20th  of  November  and  favored 
the  Senior  Pedagogy  class  with  a  talk. 

Our  Mr.  Joyner's  presence  on  the  rostrum  not  long  ago  was  a 
pleasure  to  us  all,  though  he  would  not  say  a  word.  We  are 
always  eager  to  hear  whatever  he  may  say,  but  it  is  better  to  see 
him  silent  than  not  to  see  him  at  all. 

We  hear  rumors  of  the  coming  of  the  University  Glee  Club  to 
give  us  a  concert.  We  hope  there  is  truth  in  the  report,  and  can 
promise  a  hospitable  reception. 

Quite  a  number  of  former  students  spent  Initiation  and  Thanks- 
giving days  with  us.  Those  who  favored  us  were:  Elise  Stamps, 
Daphne  Carraway,  Mamie  Hines,  Mary  Scott  Monroe,  Sallie 
Whitaker,  Jessie  Williams,  Eunice  Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  Harris,  Car- 
rie Sparger,  Lizette  Brown,  Sadie  Kluttz,  Sadie  Hanes,  Mittie 
Lewis,  and  Sue  Porter. 

A  few   students   have  gone  home  on   account  of   ill   health. 
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Among  them  are  Myrtle  Detwiler,  Jessie  Ratliffe  and  Katherine 
Seagle.  Get  well  and  hurry  back  girls  in  time  for  mid-term  exam- 
inations. You  know  we  shall  need  you  then,  for  you  know,  too, 
who  it  is  that  loves  company. 

Nobody  can  say  we  did  not  do  our  duty  on  "  Street  Car  Educa- 
tion Day,"  when  we  rode  from  early  morn  till  the  supper  bell 
rang,  and  all  (of  course)  for  the  sake  of  Guilford  County  Public 
Schools.  A  few  more  kids  can  say  a  few  extra  lessons  in  conse- 
quence of  our  self-denial  on  October  18,  1902. 

Great  is  Thanksgiving — to  those  who  live  near  Greensboro — and 
great  is  North  Carolina  Day,  and  they  came  together  this  year. 
Our  dinner  on  the  former  day  was  charming,  thanks  to  our  dear 
Mrs.  Davis,  and  it  was  delightful  too,  the  next  day.  We  were  all 
equal  to  both. 

The  Observation  School  kept  both  days  most  patriotically.  The 
First  Grade,  under  Miss  Dunn's  efficient  guidance,  gave  a  little 
play,  "  The  Color  Fairies."  Tiny  girls  in  colored  crape  paper 
dresses  visited  the  rooms  and  were  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the 
upper  grade  boys  and  girls. 

Other  grades  had  beautifully  decorated  rooms  filled  with  flowers 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  pretty  blackboard  drawings.  They 
gave  songs  and  recitals. 

Several  grades  held  Carolina  Day  exercises  on  Wednesday 
night.  They  opened  with  a  quartette,  ' '  Tenting  on  the  Old 
Camp  Ground,"  by  boys  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 
Those  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  reproduced  the  Convention 
and  the  signing  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Then  followed  a  Wand  Drill  by  little  girls,  wearing  white  dresses 
with  red,  white  and  blue  ribbons,  carrying  wands  tied  with  our 
national  colors. 

Our  College  celebration,  of  Carolina  Day  was  held  on  Friday, 
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the  28th.  The  morning  exercises  consisted  of  a  paper  by  Julia 
Hamlin,  "Governor  William  Drummond;"  one  by  Sudie  Har- 
ding, "Some  Historic  Spots  in  the  Albemarle  Section  of  North 
Carolina;  "  a  recitation,  "  Hatteras,"  by  Joseph  Holden,  given  by 
Annie  Kizer,  and  an  address  by  Mr.  Robert  Dick  Douglas  on  the 
"  History  of  the  Albemarle  Section."  This  reading  was  inter- 
spersed with  music  by  the  College  Orchestra. 

This  organization  is  probably  more  fruitful  of  pleasure  than  any 
in  the  College;  and  to  say  that  great  improvement  has  been  made 
is  to  place  very  high  praise  where  it  is  richly  deserved.  Their 
music  is  very  fine  and  no  entertainment  is  complete  without  their 
aid. 

"  The  County  Fair  "  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  In 
spite  of  its  two  hours  program,  nobody  was  tired  and  the  large 
audience  was  enthusiastic  in  its  calls  for  encores.  This  is  a  proof 
of  its  success  as  a  fun  giving  entertainment.  There  are  eighty 
counties  represented  in  College.  These  counties  were  separated, 
according  to  the  congressional  districts,  into  ten  groups.  Their 
representatives  came  on  the  rostrum,  showing  by  tableaux,  recitals 
or  songs,  the  industries  for  which  the  various  counties  are  known. 
There  was  no  failure,  and  the  recounting  of  a  few — for  which  only 
we  have  space — would  be  an  injustice  to  the  many. 

Though  the  students  did  not  pay  admission,  yet  the  proceeds- - 
at  25  cents  admission  fee — amounted  to  $60.  This  was  donated  to 
Public  School  libraries.  The  sum  establishes  six  rural  school 
libraries.  The  counties  judged  the  most  successful  have  the  liberty 
of  naming  the  schools  which  shall  receive  the  benefit.  The  ten 
dollars  furnished  calls  from  both  the  county  and  State  the  same 
sum,  making  thirty  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  libraries  in 
each  of  six  public  country  schools. 

The  counties  named  by  the  committee  were  Edgecombe,  For- 
syth, Guilford,  Moore,  Madison  and  Sampson. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    V.    Everett   Macy   visited    the  College  on   the 
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morning  of  December  4th.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy,  about  one  year 
ago,  donated  to  the  College  $1,000  as  a  loan  fund. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


CHRISTINA  M.  SNYDER,  '03. 

There  is  an  educational  bill  before  the  British  Parliament  which 
advocates  the  abolishment  of  all  existing  authorities  of  elementary 
and  technical  education,  save  in  London,  and  the  establishment  of 
one  local  authority,  county  council,  or  city  borough  council,  which 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  committee  to  direct  the  educational 
work  within  any  area  and  to  levy  money  and  control  the  spending 
of  it.  It  also  advocates  that  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools — 
private  schools  erect^ed  by  private  subscriptions — shall  provide 
buildings,  rent  free;  keep  them  in  repair;  make  such  alterations  as 
the  authorities,  local  and  central,  require;  comply  with  provisions 
for  secular  education ;  and  that  the  local  educational  authority  shall 
control  the  secular  education  in  all  these  schools,  inspect  them, 
audit  their  accounts,  appoint  one-third  of  their  managers,  dismiss 
teachers  or  veto  their  appointment  if  unfit  on  educational  grounds. 
Three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  education  will  be  provided  by  the 
government,  the  remainder  by  local  rates. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  devised  a  battery  for  produc- 
ing electricity  direct  from  coal.  This  battery  is  of  practical  and 
convenient  form,  and  he  is  confident  that  it  will  produce  electricity 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  run  street  cars  and  locomotives,  light 
streets,  propel  ships  and  turn  wheels  of  large  factories.  It  yields 
62.5  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  gas  used. 

Spain   has   decided   to   construct  a  modern  fleet  at  a   co$t  of 
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400,000  pesetas.  The  undertaking  will  be  controlled  by  French 
capital  and  the  ships  will  be  built  on  French  models.  France  will 
lease  her  arsenals  to  the  syndicate  which  will  construct  this  new 
navy. 

A  telegraphic  message  has  been  sent  around  the  world  in  forty 
hours.  It  was  sent  from  Boston  to  Vancouver,  then  to  Fanning 
Island,  Sydney,  Norfolk  Island,  New  Zealand,  then  to  India, 
across  Europe  and  returned  by  transatlantic  cables  to  Boston. 

Professor  Henry  Rowland  has  invented  a  system  of  telegraphy 
so  that  an  operator  writing  on  an  ordinary  Remington  keyboard 
will  print  at  the  end  of  the  line  on  a  page  eight  inches  wide  having 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  typewritten  material.  The 
page  printer  used  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  is  a  light  type 
wheel  of  steel  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  circumference 
of  which  forty-one  characters  are  engraved.  This  system  employs 
208  alternations  of  the  current  in  a  second,  that  is,  52  half  waves 
will  pass  over  the  line  in  one- quarter  of  a  second.  Thus  the  total 
capacity  of  the  line  is  four  different  signals  each  way  in  one- fourth 
of  a  second,  or  1920  signals  in  one  minute.  This  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully under  government  tests  over  a  line  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  planning  to  erect  the  largest  church 
in  the  world,  in  New  York  City,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000.  Its 
name  will  be  The  Church  of  Nova  Sancta  Sophia. 

A  christian  force  which  is  daily  accomplishing  much  is  the 
organization  of  Gideons,  composed  of  christian  traveling  men.  It 
began  in  1899  with  a  membership  of  twelve,  which  has  increased 
to  23,000.  Not  only  is  its  original  purpose,  that  of  mutual  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  of  its  members,  carried  out,  but  gospel 
meetings  are  conducted  by  them  and  other  kinds  of  gospel  work 
is  done. 
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The  Franklin  Square  House  in  Boston,  known  for  years  as  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  has  been  transformed  into  a 
hotel  for  working  women,  where  those  earning  fair  or  moderate 
salaries  can  find  a  comfortable  home  and  attractive  social  life  within 
their  means. 

Woman's  suffrage  has  lost  one  of  its  prominent  advocates  in 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  She  was  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  laws  establishing  equitable  property  rights  for 
women. 

Mr,  Carnegie  has  been  installed  as  rector  of  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity, Scotland. 

A  very  symbolical  monument  has  been  erected  in  Paris  over  the 
tomb  of  Charles  Baudelaire,  the  famous  French  poet.  Death 
wrapped  in  a  shroud  lies  on  a  rock  beneath  the  outstretched  pin- 
ions of  a  fantastic  bird.  Above  this  is  a  satyr  whose  lineaments 
depict  grief  and  torment. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  colonial  minister  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
will  go  to  South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  self-govern- 
ing community  out  of  South  Africa,  similar  to  that  of  Australia. 
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ALUMNAE  AND  OTHER  STUDENTS. 


KULA   B.  GLENN,    '03. 

Madge  Little,  '97,  is  principal  of  the  Gastonia  Graded  School. 

Lelia  Tuttle,  '00,  is  teaching  at  Davenport  Female  College. 

Annie  L,  Pleasants  is  spending  the  winter  with  her  sister  in 
Florence,  Alabama. 

Minnie  Huffman,  '98,  has  charge  of  a  school  in  Morganton. 

Bessie  Rouse,  '97,  is  teaching  in  the  Atlantic  Christian  College, 
Wilson,  N.  C. 

Sallie  Davis,  '96,  is  taking  a  course  in  History  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  regret  to  lose  from  our  staff  of  editors  Daisy  Lee  Randle, 
who  has  been  unable  to  return  to  school  on  account  of  illness. 
Miss  Randle  expects  to  be  with  us  again  after  Christmas. 

Kate  Reid  is  teaching  at  Blowing  Rock. 

Jennie  Rendleman  has  charge  of  a  school  near  Iron  Station. 

Among  those  who  were  with  us  last  year  and  who  did  not  return, 
are  Blanche  Brown,  at  her  home  in  White  Plains  ;  Leia  Brown, 
teaching  near  Greenville,  N.  C. ;  Mildred  Davis,  teaching  in  the 
Wilmington  Graded  Schools;  Dora  Dees,  in  charge  of  a  school  at 
Pikeville;  Bessie  Elliott,  at  her  home  at  Mege;  Bessie  Hagwood,  at 
home  in  Wake  Forest;  Martha  Jacocks,  spending  the  winter  in 
Tarboro;  Nora  King,  at  home  in  Warrenton;  May  Lassiter,  with 
her  parents  at  Wake  Forest;  Jessie  Lawrence,  in  charge  of  a  school 
in  Salisbury;  Dollie  McGuire,  at  home,  Asheville;  Roche  Michaux, 
teaching  at  Progress;  Fannie  Orr,  at  home,  Newell' s;  Jessie  Ratlifi, 
at  home,  in  Marion;  Jennie  Rendleman,  teaching  near  Iron  Station; 
Blanche  Royall,  president  of  the  Junior  class  at  the  Oxford  Female 
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Seminary;  Coral  Rutledge,  teaching  at  McAdenville,  Gaston 
county;  Lossie  Slocumb,  studying  art  at  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y. ; 
Rosalie  Smith,  in  school  at  Randolph  Macon  College;  Emma 
Tucker,  at  her  home  in  Plymouth;  Lillian  Waldrop,  at  home  in 
Henderson ville;  Sallie  Whitaker,  teaching  in  Winston;  Sydnor 
Williams,  at  home,  Ridgeway;  Sadie  Darden,  at  her  home, 
Speight's  Bridge. 

We  have  heard  from  some  members  of  last  year's  Shorthand 
Class  who  are  located  as  follows: 

Greensboro:  Pearl  Lea,  Grace  Smith  and  Annie  Woltz,  with  the 
Southern  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 

Goldsboro:  May  Poole,  with  the  Carolina  Rice  Company;  Susie 
Bryan,  with  the  Royall  &  Borden  Manufacturing  Company. 

Bynum:  Margaret  Creele,  with  a  cotton  manufacturing  company. 

Washington,  N.  C. :  Lucile  Pugh,  with  the  Fulford  Hardware 
Company;  Josephine  Hanks,  with  the  Eureka  Lumber  Company. 

Durham:  Mary  Kelly,  with  the  Lord  Hardware  Company. 

Elkin :  Marion  Kelly,  with  the  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company. 

Albemarle:  Esther  Milton,  with  the  Eiferd  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

Spray:  Pearl  Roberts,  with  the  Nantucket  Mills. 

Salisbury:  Mattie  Griffin,  with  the  Southern  Railroad. 

Waynesville:  Flora  Ownby,  in  the  postoffice. 

Wilson:  Lillian  Keel,  with  the  M^i/son  Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Wilmington:  Lillie  Keathley,  with  the  Armour  Packing  Com- 
pany. 

Franklin:  Lassie  Kelly,  with  Nantahala  Company. 

Recent  changes  among  former  classes: 

Annie  Cox  holds  a  position  with  the  Cone  Export  Company  of 
Greensboro. 

Annie  Land  is  with  J.  W.  Scott  &  Co. 

Lula  Clinard  works  with  the  High  Point  Furniture  Company. 

Cornelia  Michaux  is  with  the  Hickory  Lumber  Company. 
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Mamie  Banner  is  with  the  Carolina  Bridge  Company  at  Burling- 
ton. 

CUPID'S  VICTIMS. 

Married,  October  2,  1902,  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  Hender- 
sonville,  N.  C,  Miss  Lila  Ewart  to  Mr.  George  Williams,  of  New 
York. 

During  the  past  summer  Miss  Grace  Scott,  *97,  was  married  to 
Mr.  Hugh  Brown,  of  Asheville, 

Married,  November  26,  1902,  at  Rich  Square,  N.  C,  Miss 
Lauri  Baugham  to  Mr.  Ralph  Harrison,  of  that  place. 

At  Kinston,  N.  C,  November  23,  1902,  Miss  Katie  TuU  was 
married  to  Mr.  Ed  Becton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Becton,  after  their 
return  from  a  northern  trip,  will  make  their  home  at  Kinston. 

Married,  at  Albemarle,  N.  C,  November  26,  1902,  Miss  Pearl 
Bostian,  to  Rev.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe.  Mr.  Rowe  graduated  from 
Trinity  College  in  1895  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church 
at  Albemarle. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  19,  1902,  Miss  Mattie  Dunn  was 
married  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Carroll.  Mr.  Carroll  graduated  from  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Raleigh  several  years  ago, 
and  will  this  year  finish  his  course  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Married,  November  20,  1902,  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  in 
Shelby,  N.  C, ,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Eskridge,  to  Mr.  James  Yar- 
borough,  of  Whitimire,  S.  C. 

Married,  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  November  18,  1902,  Miss  Pearl 
Clarkson,  to  Mr.  Richard  Busbee,  of  Raleigh. 
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EXCHANGES. 


ANNIE  BELLE  HOYLE,  '04, 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  large  number  of  exchanges  this  year. 
They  come  like  so  many  letters  from  our  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, bearing  kind  greetings  and  bringing  to  us  what  is  best  in 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  institutions  which  they  represent. 

Several  new  publications  ask  the  recognition  and  encouragement 
of  the  older  magazines.  Among  these  is  the  High  School  Gazette, 
published  by  the  Senior  class  of  Trinity  Park  High  School.  The 
November  number  contains  two  creditable  historical  essays.  The 
editorials  are  practical  and  well  written. 

The  Statesville  College  Magazine  comes  out  in  an  attractive 
cover  of  blue  and  gold.  It  contains  several  bright  sketches  and  a 
little  poem,  "  Lake  Lanier."  The  jokes  in  this  number  are 
extremely  personal  and  savor  of  bread  and  butter. 

The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine  is  one  of  our  best 
exchanges  and  deserves  first  mention.  "The  Settlement  at  James- 
town "  is  a  well- written  historical  sketch.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
there  are  more  essays  of  this  class  in  our  Southern  magazines  than 
formerly.  A  store  of  priceless  treasure  awaits  those  who  would 
venture  into  the  realms  of  Southern  history.  "A  World  on 
Fire  "  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  destruction  of  a  star.  "  Thomas 
Moore's  Roman  and  Greek  Mythology  "  shows  interested  study, 
and  the  quotations  are  well  chosen.  The  fiction  is  hardly  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  other  material.  In  "  A  Porcelain  Court- 
ship"  the  oddity  of  the  plot  holds  the  attention,  but  the  conver- 
sation of  the  characters  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  setting  of  the 
story. 

We  read  with  interest  the  magazines  from  South  Carolina.     The 
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fiction  in  the  Charleston  Magazine  is  the  best  we  have  seen  from 
that  State.  The  editorials  are  good,  the  writing  is  positive  and 
direct.  The  Carolinian  for  November  contains  a  number  of  sto- 
riettes. Of  these,  "Only  a  Model"  is  the  best.  The  literary 
department  of  The  Erskinian  contains  few  articles,  though  these 
are  thoughtful  and  wholesome.  The  exchange  department  of  this 
magazine  is  one  of  its  best  features.  The  Converse  Concept  gives 
some  fairly  good  sketches,  but  perhaps  because  it  was  the  first 
issue,  there  are  no  long  articles.  The  editorials,  also,  are  brief, 
and  we  reach  the  advertisements  somewhat  unexpectedly.  The 
Criterion  is  not  at  its  best  in  the  October  number.  One  poem, 
however,  "  The  Oasis,"  deserves  mention. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Magazine  has  added  greatly 
to  its  attractiveness  by  the  admirable  arrangement  of  its  depart- 
ments. The  October  number  contains  a  valuable  essay,  "  The 
Influence  of  Lyly  and  Green  upon  the  Pastoral  Comedy  of 
Shakespeare."  The  editors  have  set  for  themselves  a  high  stan- 
dard, and  we  wish  them  all  possible  success  as  they  strive  "  to 
publish  nothing  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  usefulness. " 

The  Red  and  White  beams  with  college  spirit  and  shows  much 
interest  in  agriculture  and  athletics,  but  there  is  too  little  work  of 
literary  merit. 

The  College  Message  contains  a  charming  little  story,  "  Mona," 
which  reminds  us  of  the  days  when  we  loved  to  hear  about  fairy 
godmothers  and  princes. 

Judging  from  the  first  two  articles  in  the  Trinity  Archive^  the 
students  down  there  are  not  too  busy  with  their  regular  work  to  be 
keenly  alive  to  the  questions  of  the  day.  Besides  these  articles, 
there  is  an  interesting  essay  on  the  poet,  William  Watson.  We 
find  also  the  inevitable  love  story.  In  this  the  author  seems  to  be 
trying  to  show  that  his  characters  are  strong  and  courageous,  but 
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the  weakness  with  which  he  contrasts  their  strength  so  outbalances 
it  that  the  story  is  spoiled. 

In  none  of  our  exchanges  do  we  see  such  marked  improvement 
over  last  year  as  in  the  Wake  Forest  Student.  We  do  not  skip 
the  solid  reading,  since  it  is  so  well  written  that  we  find  it  interest- 
ing. The  editorials  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  maga- 
zines. In  the  November  number  there  is  a  sympathetic  sketch  of 
our  beloved  Southern  poet,  Father  Ryan.  Why  do  not  more  of 
our  college  students  pay  some  attention  to  Southern  writers  ? 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  other  exchanges,  which  we  can- 
not mention  separately  in  this  issue:  The  Emerson  College  Maga- 
zine, The  Buff  and  Blue,  The  Davidson  College  Magazine,  The 
Academy,  The  Pine  and  Thistle,  The  Guilford  Collegian,  The 
Catawba  College  Educator. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


BERT  ALBRIGHT,   '03. 

"All  checks  must  be  made  payable  to  E.  J.  Forney,  Bursar." 
A  Freshman  wanted  to  know  if  Bursar  was  in  Russia. 

"  Mr.  Brown,  I  wish  you  would  please  come  over  and  attach  our 
new  cubanola  to  the  piano. ' '  Mr.  Brown  smiled !  He  knows  a 
cigar  from  a  musical  instrument ! 

"The  girl  who  wont  subscribe  to  her  college  magazine,  but 
reads  it  over  her  room-mate's  shoulder,  is  short  enough  to  tie  her 
necktie  to  her  shoestrings ! ! !  " 

"  So  say  we  all  of  us!  "  (Signed)     The  Editors. 
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There  was  a  young  lady  so  bright, 
Who  studied  Geom.  most  all  night. 

She  thought  she  would  fail, 

Hence  she  turned  ghastly  pale 
When  she  heard, 
*'  Excuse  me,  but  that  is  not  right!  "  M.  E.  H.,  '04, 


Dan  Cupid  vas  a  funny  fellow. 

He  vas,  he  vas,  he  vas! 
He  vants  dem  hearts  all  for  hisself, 

He  does,  he  does,  he  does! 

He  not  quivite  yet  get  yours  ? 

Not  yet,  not  yet,  not  yet! 
I  bet  he  get  him  sometime, 

I  bet,  I  bet,  I  bet! 


An  ex-Sophomore  searched  the  encyclopcedia  through  for  the 
word  "s-h-u-r-e,"  and  wondered  why  she  couldn't  find  it!  We 
wonder  too — but  not  at  the  same  thing  she  did! 


"  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star! 

Though  you  are  away  so  far, 

Still,  you  hurt  my  eyes,  and  so 

Out  at  once  you  please  will  go!  B.  R. 


"  Natives  of  Greenland  are  cold  and  distant  people;" — excuse 
the  slang,  but  ' '  there  are  others ! ' ' 

"  A  manual  is  the  highest  type  of  man,"  says  a  Sophomore. 


Speak  not  thus,  I  pray  you, 

Speak  in  another  strain. 

You  told  me  once  you  loved  me — 

Pray  tell  me  that  again! 
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Tell  me  that  my  eyes  are  blue 
As  the  sky  above  us  seems! 
Tell  me  that  you  see  them  always, 
Aye,  even  in  your  dreams! 

Tell  me  that  my  hair  is  brown, 
And  soft,  and  beautiful  to  see! 
Tell  me  that  it's  worth  to  you 
More  than  pure  gold  could  be! 

Tell  me  that  my  lips  are  red, 
They  curve,  they  droop — but  oh! 
If  you'd  say  again  you  loved  me 
This  would  not  matter  so! 

I  know  that  I  was  wrong! 
Forgive  me!    You  were  true! 
For  all  the  loves  in  all  the  world 
Can  not  compare  to  you! 

"  Mary  saw  a  little  mouse. 
Up  her  waist  front  it  did  go. 
When  it  bit  her  on  the  chin 
What  made  her  holler  so  ?  " 


They've  put  on  another  street  car.      It's  the  one  you  wait  for  at 
the  switch. 
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ALUMNA  HISTORY   PRIZE. 


To  Former  Students  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  : 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  offers  a  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  historical  paper  written  by 
a  former  student  of  the  College,  upon  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  student  must  have  spent  at  least  one  year  at  the  Col- 
lege. 

2.  The  paper  must  treat  of  some  phase  of  North  Carolina  his- 
tory. 

3.  The  manuscript  must  be  typewritten,  must  contain  not  more 
than  2,000  words,  and  must  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Elsie  Weatherly  Pear- 
son, Greensboro,  N,  C. ,  by  April  25,  1903. 

4.  Each  writer  must  use  a  nom-de-plume,  her  real  name  being 
given  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope,  which  may  be  enclosed  with 
the  paper. 

Competent  judges  will  award  the  prize,  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  originality,  research  and  literacy  merit  shown  by  each 
paper. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  these  papers  will  be  offered. 
It  is  a  matter  which  former  students  should  take  up  with  enthu- 
siasm. 
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WOMEN    WORKERS. 


Although  only  one  of  the  German 
Women  University  Governments,  that  of  Baden,  has  taken 

Graduates  and  Teachers,     kindly   to  the  woman's   movement  in 

the  universities,  and  has  admitted  them 
to  matriculation  at  the  two  territorial  institutions  of  Heidelberg 
and  Freiburg,  the  majority  of  the  fourteen  doctorates  which  were 
won  by  women  at  the  German  universities  during  the  past  aca- 
demic year  were  secured  in  other  schools  than  those  of  Baden. 

Five  are  reported  from  Halle,  3  in  Heidelberg,  2  from  Gottin- 
gen,  and  one  each  from  Berlin,  Breslau,  Freiburg  and  Munich. 
Of  these  fourteen  women,  8  were  from  North  America  and  5  were 
Germans.  They  graduated  in  the  following  departments:  Medi- 
cine, 3;  English,  4;  Germanic  philology,  1;  Romance  languages, 
1;  Philosophy,  2;  Mathematics,  1;  Chemistry,  1;  Geology,  1. 

Probably  the  most  noted  woman  professor  was  the  Russian  occu- 
pant of  the  mathematical  chair  in  Stockholm,  Sonja  Kawalowskas. 
At  present,  too,  the  venerable  University  of  Upsala  has  a  woman 
in  its  faculty — namely.  Dr.  Elsa  Eschelson — in  the  law  department. 
Italy  has  for  several  years  had  two  women  as  university  teachers. 
Dr.  Teresa  Labriola,  in  the  law  faculty  at  Rome,  where  her  father 
and  her  brother  are  also  well  known  professors;  and  Dr.  Rina 
Monti,  in  the  University  of  Padua.  In  Germany  but  one  woman 
holds  an  official  position  in  connection  with  a  university — namely, 
the  Baroness  Dr.  von  Linden — in  the  Anatomical  Institute  at  Bonn, 
who  has  served  in  a  similar  capacity  in  Tubingen.  Switzerland 
now  has  fourteen  women  professors  in  its  universities  and  kindred 
institutions,  among  them  four  privat-docents.  Dr.  Emilie  Kempin 
was  the  first  woman  to  attain  the  rank  of  a  university  teacher  in 
this  country,  being  instructress  of  Roman  and  comparative  juris- 
prudence in  Zurich.     Since  1898  Dr.  Anna  Tu-markin  has  been 
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teaching  modern  philosophy  in  Berne,  and  also  esthetics.  Berne 
is  in  general  the  favorite  resort  for  academic  women,  in  its  enroll- 
ment of  1,164  regular  students  last  winter,  the  women  contingent 
being  364,  with  more  than  one  hundred  "hearers"  in  addition. 
Other  women  teachers  are  in  the  medical  department,  in  the  obser- 
vatory and  in  the  library  of  this  university,  Zurich  has  two 
women  in  its  faculty,  both  in  the  medical  faculty,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  French  university  in  Lausanne.  In  Geneva  the  depart- 
ment of  botany  is  held  by  a  woman,  and  lectures  on  German  liter- 
ature are  delivered  by  a  woman  privat-docent.  In  Austro- Hun- 
gary Dr.  Charlotte  Steinberger  was  recently  promoted  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  of  Hungary  to  a  position  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Budapest  University,  this  being  the  first  woman  in 
that  empire  occupying  a  p(  sition  of  this  sort. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Harvey,  of  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  is  Canal  Collector 
in  that  city.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Works  has  recently 
re-appointed  her  for  another  year. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  has  lately  made  a  trip  to  the  South  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  beginnings  of  two  enterprises 
connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for  the  men  of  the  army 
and  navy  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  Miss  Gould  turned  the  first  spade- 
ful of  earth  for  the  new  army  association  building,  which  she  is 
erecting  for  the  soldiers  stationed  there. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Scott  has  been  elected  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Idaho. 

Colorado  also  has  a  woman  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Mrs.  Helen  L.  Greenfil  having  served  two  terms,  has 
recently  been  re-elected  for  a  third. 

Miss  J.  Nicholene  Bishop  has  just  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Alabama.      As  five-sixths  of  the 
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teachers  of  Alabama  are  women,  it  was  suggested  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  that  they  ought  to  be  represented  on 
the  board,  and,  taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  he  appointed 
Miss  Bishop,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  assume  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  innovation.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first 
time  a  woman  has  held  a  State  office  in  Alabama. 

Miss  Rose  Cleveland,  sister  of  ex- President  Cleveland,  and  one 
time  lady  of  the  White  House,  is  a  successful  farmer.  She  owns 
half  of  a  seven- hundred-acre  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  where 
she  raises  prize  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  She  also  has  eight 
hundred  chickens  and  a  fine  herd  of  cows. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Coale  Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia,  the  inventor  of  the 
scientific  bread-making  machine,  has  won  the  fifty  dollar  prize 
offered  by  the  Boston  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
for  the  best  household  labor-saving  device  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair. 
Mrs.  Sharpless  on  the  closing  day  of  the  fair,  gave  a  talk  on  the 
bread -machine,  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views,  showing  the 
results  when  a  beam  of  polarized  light  is  passed  through  an 
exceedingly  thin  section  of  different  kinds  of  bread. 

Miss  Zella  Milhan  came  from  Southampton  to  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  to  show  her 
models  for  window  and  porch  boxes  for  flowers.  Most  of  these 
devices  for  the  decoration  of  city  houses  are  her  own  inventions. 
They  include  boxes  made  to  hang  beneath  the  level  of  the  window 
casing,  thus  allowing  the  shutters  to  be  opened  and  closed;  boxes 
for  steps;  and  artistic  glazed  pots  fastened  to  the  window  ledge  by 
a  pretty  netting.  Miss  Milhan,  it  is  said,  is  an  artist  of  no  small 
ability,  and  her  devices  are  all  the  outcome  of  a  trained  tact  and  a 
beauty-loving  nature. 

One  day  last  fall  when  the  schooner  George  .M..  Glover  was  run 
down  and -badly  damaged  by  another  craft,  Mrs.  Libby,  the  mate's 
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wife,  took  the  wheel  and  steered  the  vessel,  while  the  men  cleared 
away  the  wreckage. 

In  Canada,  there  are  seventy  women  who  are  owners  or  managing 
owners  of  steam  vessels  and  fifty-six  women  who  own  or  manage 
sailing  vessels. 

The  New  York  Commercial  says  that  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  oil  business  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ,  is  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Emma  A.  Summers.  She  delivers  40,000  barrels  of  oil  per  month 
on  regular  contract. 


EDITORIALS. 


In  our  College  life,  as  in  the  world  outside,  one  is  often  surprised 
and  saddened  in  watching  some  who,  having  natural  abilities,  do 
nothing  with  them.  Instead,  they  pass  on  apparently  with  no 
higher  aim  than  to  get  the  most  pleasure  from  the  least  ef?ort.  It 
is  like  the  many  who  are  caught  by  the  defrauding  advertisements 
filling  our  newspapers,  where  great  sums  of  money  are  promised 
for  no  outlay.  In  a  word,  they  expect  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. It  never  has  been  nor  will  it  ever  be  done.  "  Something  " 
and  "  nothing  "  are  two  kinds  of  growth,  and  sowing  the  one  can 
never  bring  forth  the  other. 

Girls  in  college,  like  men  in  business,  must  work  in  order  to 
pass — but  simply  "  to  pass  "  is  a  poor  motive  for  labor.  There  is 
no  worthy  controlling  force  in  such  a  life.  Nothing  of  value  is 
sought.  Nothing  worthy  results.  No  man  or  woman  has  ever 
become  great  whose  ideal  was  not  lived  in  the  individual  life. 

Those  who  throw  away  their  time  not  only  deprive  themselves 
of  opportunities  of  development,  but  they  are  hindrances  to  their 
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associates.     They  rob  others  of  time  and  quiet,  and  by  their  influ- 
ence they  weaken  the  characters  of  those  about  them. 

EuLA  Glenn,  '03. 

In  Chicago,  the  teachers  have  recently  taken  a  step  which  to  us 
of  the  South  seems  not  altogether  in  keeping  with  professional 
legends.  It  is  important,  however,  from  any  point  of  view.  The 
Teachers'  Federation  of  4,500  have  joined  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor.  Though  as  yet,  they  have  no  ballots,  they  will  exer^ 
much  influence  through  an  organization  which  daily  becomes  more 
powerful  in  the  political  life  of  the  State. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  only  bring  added  remuneration  and 
added  influence,  but  that  it  will  bring  a  higher  standard  of  culture 
and  better  work  in  the  school-room.  There  is  danger  in  move- 
ments of  so  political  a  nature  of  neglecting  the  weightier  matters 
of  scholarship,  discipline,  thoroughness,  in  the  primary  teacher. 
To  one  who  is  called  upon  to  teach  young  men  and  women  coming 
to  our  colleges  from  the  country  public  schools  this  need  is  more 
apparent  than  that  of  political  organization. 

Our  teachers  should  unite  for  co-help  as  educators,  not  as  bread- 
winners. Much  that  is  true  is  said  about  the  under-paid  teacher, 
and  more  is  true  than  is  said,  but  there  are  as  many  teachers  in 
North  Carolina  today  who  are  overpaid  as  there  are  of  those 
who  are  underpaid.  The  latter  suffer  because  of  the  former.  A 
woman  who  will  take  a  school  for  fifteen  dollars  per  month  receives 
just  that  amount  more  than  she  is  worth  as  a  teacher,  because  if 
she  can  command  no  more  she  ought  to  go  into  some  other  indus- 
try. As  a  helper  to  a  mother,  as  a  seamstress,  as  a  cook,  she 
could  earn  more  money  and  would  injure  no  young  mind. 

An  illustration  comes  to  mind  in  the  case  of  Barbara  Kolb,  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  a  Chicago  family  and  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association,  and 
presented  with  a  certificate  of  M.  D.,  "master  domestic."  For 
for  forty  years  Miss  Kolb  has  served  the  same  family.     In  an  inter- 
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view  on  the  "  servant  question  "  she  is  reported  as  saying:  "  It 
is  the  domestic  quite  as  much  as  the  mistress  who  makes  or  mars 
the  home.  I  believe  the  servant  girls  of  America  have  a  mission 
to  perform;  it  is  their  duty  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  kitchen." 
Miss  Kolb's  case  is  not  unique,  except  in  point  of  time  perhaps, 
and  how  much  more  useful  and  how  much  happier  may  such  a 
woman  be  as  an  efficient  and  faithful  help  in  a  home  than  she  could 
be  as  an  inefficient  and  possibly  an  unfaithful  teacher,  receiving  fif- 
teen or  twenty  dollars  per  month  for  four  months  in  the  year. 

The  notable  educational  event  of  the  recent  past  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  conference  of  County  Superintendents  held  in  Raleigh. 
The  gathering  was  a  full  one.  The  superintendents  from  every 
section  of  the  State,  a  number  of  college  presidents,  and  other 
teachers  met  there.  A  few  distinguished  men  from  other  States 
also  were  present,  and  took  part  in  discussing  the  needs,  of  the 
children,  how  to  get  them  to  school,  how  to  keep  them  there,  and 
above  all,  how  to  benefit  them  there. 

Consolidation  of  schools  was  the  subject  of  greatest  interest  per- 
haps, and  reports  were  made  from  counties  where  most  has  been 
accomplished  along  this  line.  Durham  county  has  chiefly  distin- 
guished herself  in  this  respect.  Wherever  it  has  been  effected, 
good  results  have  followed.  These  are  shown  in  larger  attendance, 
added  interest  on  the  part  both  of  parents  and  children.  It  needs 
no  demonstration  that  three  teachers  in  one  reputable  building 
suitably  furnished,  can  do  more  and  better  teaching  than  five  or 
six  teachers  can  do  in  as  many  poor  buildings,  where  there  are  no 
appliances  for  work.  They  can  do  it  at  a  reduced  cost  to  the  State 
and  with  better  salaries  for  themselves. 

The  question  has  for  ten  years  been  presented  by  educators  of 
other  States.  Since  1896  consolidation  has  been  in  successful 
operation  in  Kansas,  and  for  several  years  in  Michigan.  There,  as 
in  many  places  in  the  North,  the  children  are  carried  to  and  from 
schools  in  hacks  or  wagons  at  the  public  expense.     This  brings  to 
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the  door  of  country  children  some  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the 
children  of  towns;  those  of  large,  well  appointed  graded  schools 
and  of  libraries.  This  will  also  accomplish  another  gi>od  to  the 
nation.  It  will  keep  farmers  with  their  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farms.  It  will  result  in  a  less  strenuous,  a  more  thoughtful  people 
and  a  purer  citizenship. 

Local  taxation  was  also  discussed  and  all  that  was  said  but 
resulted  in  the  conclusion,  long  proven,  that  no  community  which 
has  not  taxed  itself  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  has  done  more 
than  trifled  with  education.  Not  only  the  teachers  but  the  people 
are  believing  this  today  and  every  week  we  see  in  the  papers  that 
one  or  more  locality  has  voted  this  tax  and  is  moving  for  better 
school  facilities. 

At  this  conference  there  were  no  women  teachers  present,  because 
there  are  no  women  superintendents  in  North  Carolina.  There 
were  men  there  who  were  not  superintendents  and  there  should 
have  been  women  also.  No  educational  gathering  is  at  its  best 
without  women,  for  the  question  is  peculiarly  a  woman's  question. 
She  teaches  a  large  majority  of  the  children  of  the  nation.  She 
loves  them  better  and  understands  their  needs  better  than  man  can 
do. 

The  Southern  woman  abhors  politics.  She  will,  for  the  present, 
have  none  of  it  in  her  daily  life,  but  where  her  children's  welfare  is 
at  stake  she  is  ready  to  do  battle,  with  tongue  and  pen.  They  would 
and  should  gladly  lend  themselves  to  the  work  of  school  govern- 
ment. There  are  communities  in  North  Carolina  where  the  school 
committeemen  are  too  illiterate  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  ordi- 
nary questions  of  the  day.  The  more  capable  men  are  too  busy 
to  undertake  the  management  of  school  interests.  There  are 
women  in  those  communities  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  capacity 
to  direct  and  control  the  schools.  They  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  One  school  district  comes  to  mind  where,  of  the  three  com- 
mitteemen, one  can  barely  read  and  write.  The  other  two  make 
their  marks  on  all  business  papers  subjected  to  them  for  signature.  , 
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They  can  not  read  one  word  of  the  contract  which  they  make  with 
the  teachers.  There  are  in  that  community  two  women  of  ripe 
culture.  One  has  had  lonj^  experience  as  a  teacher.  The  other 
is  a  trained  business  woman.  They  would  gladly  serve  on  the 
school  board,  but  they  are  not  "  citizens  "  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  school  there  consequently  is  deprived  of  intelligent  control. 
Take  the  schools  out  of  politics.  Put  women  on  the  school 
boards  and  give  the  schools  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  and  aid  of  the 
women,  who  are  their  natural  guardians. 

Annie  G.  Randall. 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 


MARSHALS : 

C%z<?/'— Nettie  Leete  Parker,  Buncombe  County. 

Assistants  : 


ADELPHIANS. 


Mary  I.  Ward, 
Genevieve  Jennings, 
Berta  Albright, 
SuDiE  Harding, 
WiL  Warder  Steele, 

Christina  Snyder, 
Mary  Horne  Bridgers, 
Lucille  Foust,    - 
Ida  Sattertwhaite,    - 
Mary  Taylor  Moore, 


cornelians. 


Buncombe  County. 

Guilford  County. 

Alamance  County. 

Pitt  County. 

Buncombe  County. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Edgecombe  County. 

Forsythe  County. 

Beaufort  County. 

Surry  County. 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Mary  Isabelle  Ward,  President. 

Annie  Belle  Hoyle,  -----  Vice-President. 
Ida  Hankins,  -----  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Lucille  Foust,        -----  Recording  Secretary. 

Swanna  Pickett,        ------  Treasurer. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  Classes  have  elected  their  officers  for  the  First 

Term : 

degree  class. 


Margaret  Perry 

Annie  Wiley 

Emma  Lewis  Speight 

Pearl  Wvche 
Florrie  V.  King 
Lyda  Faison 
Gertude  Bryan 


senior  class. 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

President. 

-    Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 
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JUNIOR   CLASS. 


Maud  Hoyle 
Elizabeth  Rawls 
Julia  Hamlin 
Annie  Killian 


Margaret  Castex 
Claude  Poindexter 
Inez  Flow 
Annie  Lee  Shuford 

Mary  Weldon  Huske 
Janet  Austin 
Nellie  Arrington 
Nell  Armfield 


sophomore  class. 


FRESHMAN   CLASS. 


-  President, 
Vice-President. 

-  Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


President. 

Vice-President, 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

-    Treasurer, 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


Catherine  S.  Nash 
EuLA  Glenn 
Bessie  Cowell 


Blanche  C.  Mayo 
Elizabeth  Powell 


-     President. 

Vice-President,  Senior. 

"  "  Junior. 

"  "  Soph. 

Fresh. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tl\e    NeWe^t  5tyle3  \t\    Lacjic-s'   Wral35, 
Mohtecarlo3,    Ja^ket^    aKcl    (Jolf    V^at^. 

specialty  :  Fine  Dress  Goods,  Trimmings,  Handkerchiefs, 
^♦lil>'<ift.  Hosiery  and  Gloves 

Agent  for  Centemerl  Kid  61oves. 

My  Carpet  Department  is  full  of  fine  Carpets,  Art  Squares,  Rugs, 
and  Imported  Mattmg.  .  .  .  All  mail  orders  have  my  personal  at- 
tention.    Promptness  Guaranteed. 


Phone  51. 


DOF^SEXT". 

230  South  Elm  Street,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


MISS  CARRIE  GORREI,I<.  CHAS.  H.  DORSETT. 

C3CDRF=?El_L_    <&     DOF^SETX, 
Fashionable    Millinery    and    Fancy  Goods. 

Handkerchiefs  and  Gloves.  Agents  for  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves. 


FARISS'  DRUG  STORE, 

121  South  Elm  St.,  0pp.  Hotel  Guilford. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  everything  to  be  found  in  a  drug  store  : 


Perfumes,    Imported    and 
Domestic. 

Pocket  Books,  Card  Gases. 

Sterling  Silver  Novelties. 

Cold  Creanx  and  Chap  liO- 
tion. 

Manicure  Ooods. 

Toilet  Powders,  Powder 
Boxes  and  Puflfs. 

Imported     and     Domestic 
Soaps. 

Hair,      Tootli      and      Nail 
Brushes. 

Writing  Paper  and  Tab- 
lets. 

Agent  for  Eastman's  Kodaks  and  Supplies.  Huyler's  Chocolates  and 
Bon  Bons. 

Our  SODA  FOUNTAIN  is  run  all  the  year.  You  are  respectfully  invited 
to  make  your  headquarters  at  our  store. 


